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CHALMERIANA. 


PART  I. 

Edinburgh,  9th  Month,  13th,  1830. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  Thomas  Chal- 
mers, (author  of  "  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Civic  Econ- 
omy of  Large  Towns,  Astronomical  and  Commercial 
Sermons,  &c.,  &c.,"  and  now  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Edinburgh,)  at  Samuel  Hoare't",  soon  after  the  last 
Yearly  Meeting;  and  I  now  purpose  to  record  some  few 
particulars  of  our  communications  with  him  there  and 
in  this  city,— not  excluding  some  other  persons  in  whom 
we  have  been  interested,  and  with  whom  we  have  en- 
joyed some  profitable  mental  and  intellectual  inter- 
course, since  my  confinement  here  with  an  inflamed  leg, 
at  the  house  of  our  truly  benevolent  friends,  Alexander 
and  Ann  Cruickshank. 

On  the  first  day  of  our  meeting  at  S.  Hoare's  we 
walked  together  for  an  hour  before  dinner  in  the  garden, 
and  soon  found  that  we  were  led,  by  a  feeling  of  con- 
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geniality;  into  familiar  intercourse.  He  had  just  been 
presented  by  a  friend  witb  a  copy  of  my  Essays,  which 
he  was  reading  with  attention,  and  was  kind  enough  to 
approve.  This  circumstance  led  to  much  interesting 
conversation  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  on  which 
we  had  both  written — their  cumulative  and  harmonious 
character,  and  the  enlargements  which  had  been  made 
in  this  branch  of  theological  knowledge  of  late  years. 
It  was  a  noble  encouragement  to  a  good  cause  to  find 
that  these  evidences  were  better  understood,  and  more 
fully  appreciated,  eighteen  hundred  years  after  the  intro- 
duction of  our  religion,  than  at  any  period  of  Church 
history,  since  the  days  when  men  were  brought  into 
actual  cnntact  with  miracles. 

We  talked  over  the  subject  of  a  moral  law  universally, 
written  by  the  Moral  Governor  of  the  universe  on  the 
hearts  of  mankind.  He  allowed  the  existence  of  this 
principle,  and  its  universality,  although  we  were  both 
aware  that  the  light  though  pure,  is  often  faint.  The 
darkness  of  fallen  human  nature  comprehendeth  it  not. 
I  remarked  the  distinction  which  exists  between  this  law 
and  the  natural  faculty  of  conscience, — the  law  being  the 
light,  the  conscience  the  eye;  the  law  the  guide,  the  con- 
spience  the  presiding  judge.  He  admitted  this  distinc- 
tion ;  but  when,  after  the  example  of  Butler,  I  misnamed 
this  law  the  moral  sense,  he  corrected  me,  and  said,  "  No, 
the  moral  sense  is  identical  with  the  conscience :  the  law 
you  speak  of  is  that  which  the  moral  sense  perceives." 
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I  argued,  that  the  law  thus  written  on  the  hearts  of  all 
men,  although  faint,  and  although  perpetually  misread 
by  an  obscured  and  perverted  conscience,  is  in  itself 
perfectly  pure  and  holy,  an  efflux  of  the  divine  charac- 
ter. When  therefore  I  reflected  on  the  utter  corruption 
of  human  nature,  and  the  apostolic  doctrine,  "  In  me, 
that  is,  in  my  flesh,  there  dwelleth  no  good  thing,"  I 
could  not  but  conclude  that  this  universal  law  is  a  work 
of  the  Spirit. 

Chalmers.  "  I  have  no  objection  to  admit  that  it  is 
a  work  of  the  Spirit."  This  was,  as  I  thought,  a  noble 
conclusion,  worthy  of  the  breadth  and  liberality  of  Dr. 
C.'s  mind,  and  of  the  simplicity  which  he  displays  in 
admitting  Truth,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come. 
It  reminded  me  of  the  broad  assertion  twice  made  to  me, 
in  private  conversation,  by  William  Wilberforce,  that 
according  to  his  full  belief,  an  effective  offer  of  salvation 
was  made  to  every  man  born  into  the  world.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  some  of  the  greatest  luminaries  in 
the  evangelical  world,  in  the  present  day,  are  essentially 
anti-predestinarian.  Or  if  they  hold  the  doctrine  of 
predestination,  they  hold  it  in  great  moderation,  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  balanced  adjustment  of  Scripture,  and  not 
as  subversive  of  the  freedom  of  all  mankind,  to  stand  or 
to  fall.  I  will  just  add,  that  since  Christ  is  expressly 
declared  to  have  died  for  all  men,  and  since  the  law  of 
God— a  principle,  when  obeyed,  in  its  nature  saving— h, 
we  believe,  universally  communicated  to  men,  it  is  only 
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reasonable  to  believe  that  our  fallen  race  has  obtained 
this  blessing  through  the  redemption  which  is  by  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord. 

At  dinner  we  had  an  interesting  party, — Dr.  Bird 
Pumner,  Bishop  of  Chester;  Dr.  Lushington,  the  Civi- 
lian; Buxton;  and  a  family  party  including  our  sister 
E.  Fry.  The  conversation  during  dinner  turned  to  the 
subject  of  capital  punishments.  Lushington,  in  the 
warmest  terms,  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the  system, 
and  declared  his  opinion,  that  the  poor  criminal  was 
thus  hurried  out  of  life,  and  into  eternity,  by  means  of 
the  perpetration  of  another  crime,  far  greater,  for  the 
most  part,  than  any  which  the  sufferer  himself  had  com- 
mitted. He  even  indicated  a  feeling,  that  the  worse  the 
criminal,  the  more  improper  such  a  punishment.  Bux- 
ton rallied  him,  and  restated  his  argument  with  great 
pleasantry.  "  The  Dr.  assures  us,  that  if  your  Lordship 
was  condemned  to  the  gallows,  or  you.  Dr.  Chalmers, 
were  about  to  suffer  the  ultimum  supplicium,  he  would 
be  the  last  man  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  law,  or 
prevent  the  translation  of  the  virtuous  to  a  happier 
state  ;  but  to  terminate  the  probationary  existence  of  the 
most  degraded  of  our  race — the  worst  of  robbers,  or  the 
most  outrageous  of  murderers — was  opposed  at  once  to 
all  the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  to  all  the  principles  of 
religion."  After  all,  however,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  Dr.  Lushington's  statement,  and  substantially 
we  were  all  agreed. 
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After  dinner  a  brisk  discussion  arose  respecting  the 
comparative  religious  condition  of  the  long  parliament, 
and  of  our  representatives  in  the  present  day  of  lati- 
tudinarianism  and  laxity.  Lushington  contended  that 
the  advantage  lay  on  the  side  of  our  modern  senate, 
and  that  the  looseness  of  the  present  was  a  less  crying 
evil  than  the  hypocrisy  of  past  times.  The  bishop  and 
Chalmers  took  the  other  side,  and  not  only  demonstrated 
the  religious  superiority  of  the  Puritans,  but  strongly 
insisted  on  the  great  principle,  that  it  is  godliness 
which  exalteth  a  nation,  and  which  can  alone  impart 
true  strength  and  stability  to  human  governments. 
Chalmers  stated  the  points  of  the  argument  with  great 
strength  and  clearness,  and  the  bishop  confirmed  what 
he  said.  In  the  evening  Joanna  Baillie  joined  our 
party ;  and  after  the  bishop  and  others  were  gone,  we 
formed  a  sociable  circle,  of  which  Chalmers  was  the 
centre.  The  evidences  of  Christianity  became  again 
the  topic  of  conversation.  I  rather  think  the  harmony 
of  Scripture,  and  the  accordance  and  correspondence  of 
one  part  with  another  were  adverted  to.  This  evidence 
of  accordance  is  one  to  which  Dr.  C.'s  mind  is  obviously 
much  alive.  He  knows  how  to  trace,  in  the  adaptation 
between  one  branch  of  truth  and  another,  and  espe- 
cially between  Ood''s  religion  and  man's  experience, 
the  master-hand  of  perfect  wisdom  and  goodness. 

Chal.  "  The  historical  evidences  of  Christianity  are 
abundantly   sufficient    to    satisfy    the    scrutinizing    re- 
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searches  of  tlie  learned,  and  are  within  the  reach  of  all 
well  educated  persons.  But  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  Truth  lies  within  the  grasp  of  every  sincere  inquirer. 
Every  man  who  reads  his  Bible,  and  compares  what  it 
says  of  mankind  with  the  records  of  his  own  experience, 
— every  man  who  marks  the  adaptation  of  its  mighty 
system  of  doctrine  to  his  own  spiritual  need  as  a  sinner 
in  the  sight  of  God, — is  furnished  with  practical  proof  of 
the  divine  origin  of  our  religion.  I  love  this  evidence. 
It  is  what  I  call  the  portable  evidence  of  ChriMianity ." 

On  the  following  morning  he  read  the  Scriptures  to 
the  family  circle,  and  selected  the  latter  half  of  John 
xiv.  The  verse  which  particularly  attracted  his  atten- 
tion was  ver.  21 :  "  He  that  hath  my  commandments, 
and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me  :  and  he  that 
loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love 
him,  and  will  manifest  myself  to  him."  The  observa- 
tions which  he  made  on  this  verse,  and  on  the  whole 
bearing  of  what  he  had  read,  were  excellent,  and  com- 
pletely accordant  with  the  views  which  Friends  have  so 
long  been  accustomed  to  take  of  the  true  method  of 
obtaining  religious  knowledge.  While  we  are  bound 
to  make  a  diligent  use  of  the  Scriptures,  that  appointed 
depository  of  all  religious  information,  we  are  ever  to  re- 
member, that  obedience  to  the  law  of  Christ  is  the 
means  of  bringing  us  into  a  capacity  of  rightly  under- 
standing and  appreciating  their  contents ;  as  our  Lord 
has  himself  declared,  that  those  who  do  his  Father's  will 
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shall  know  of  his  doctrine,  and  of  its  divine  authority. 
Every  act  of  childlike  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  prepares  the  way  for  an  increase  of  light ; 
and  where  Christ  manifests  "himself,"  there  will  be  a 
true  and  saving  apprehension  of  religion.  In  setting 
forth  these  views,  Dr.  C.  was,  I  believe,  speaking  from 
his  own  experience ;  for  it  seems  to  have  been  by  the 
gradual  following  up  of  his  convictions  of  duty,  and 
through  the  operation  of  a  remarkable  moral  energy, 
that,  under  the  grace  of  God,  he  found  his  way  out  of 
the  dark  regions  of  barren  speculation,  into  the  green 
pastures  of  the  fold  of  Christ.  It  ought,  however,  to  be 
remarked,  that  this  very  energy  led  him  to  a  careful 
and  deep  investigation  of  the  subject.  When  compara- 
tively ignorant  and  worldly,  he  was  called  upon  by  his 
learned  friend,  Dr.  Brewster,  to  write  the  article  on  Chris- 
tianity, for  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopsedia.  He  obeyed 
the  summons,  though  himself  scarcely  a  believer,  and  his 
researches,  in  order  to  this  end,  especially  the  study  of 
Scripture  itself,  were  the  means  first  of  convincing  his 
understanding  of  the  truth  of  religion,  and  next  of  im- 
pressing his  heart  with  a  sense  of  its  unspeakable  impor- 
tance and  excellence.  In  the  whole  of  this  process  he 
was  doubtless  marvellously  assisted  by  that  child-like 
simplicity  of  mind,  which  he  recommended  to  us  so  beau- 
tifully, and  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  his  own 
character.  "  The  meek  will  he  guide  in  judgment,  the 
meek  will  he  teach  his  way."     Before  he  concluded  his 
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familiar,  yet  impressive  discourse,  he  powerfully  con- 
trasted two  methods  of  religious  education.  The  former, 
^^no  stranger  in  Scotland — that  of  imparting  to  the 
minds  of  children  a  complete  system  of  doctrinal  ortho- 
doxy— and  without  moral  culture,  leaving  that  system  to 
produce  its  own  fruits  as  it  might.  The  latter,  that  of 
training  children  in  such  a  course  of  virtuous  obedience 
to  the  divine  law,  as  would  prepare  them  for  the  recep- 
tion of  greater  and  greater  light  respecting  the  doctrines 
of  religion.  He  pointed  out  the  vast  superiority  of  the 
latter  system.  He  would  neglect  neither  moral  nor 
religious  culture:  but  he  would  make  the  former  the 
pathway  to  the  latter. 

After  breakfast  he  gave  us  a  lively  description  of  the 
method  he  pursued  of  emancipating  from  pauperism  a 
parish  in  Glasgow,  containing  ten  thousand  inhabitants, 
of  which  he  was  for  many  years  the  minister.  With  the 
consent  of  the  parishioners,  after  repeated  appeals  to  their 
good  sense  and  reason,  he  dissolved  the  whole  system 
of  legal  rates  and  reliefs  in  the  parish — and  having 
established  a  voluntary  agency  of  superintendence, 
threw  back  the  population  on  to  the  operation  of  those 
natural  principles,  which  lead  men  to  provide  for  their 
own  wants  and  for  those  of  others.  This  experiment 
went  on  gradually,  and  was  in  the  end  crowned  with 
complete  success. 

Chal.  "  There  were  four  distinct  principles  brought 
into  action,  which  gradually  swallowed  up  all  the  pau- 
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perism  of  the  parish.  The  first  was  the  principle  of  pro- 
vidence ;  for  the  laboring  classes  being  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  depend  on  legal  relief,  soon  began  to  exercise 
greater  prudence  and  more  effective  exertion,  in  order  to 
provide  for  themselves.  This  principle  consumed  at  least 
a  fourth  part  of  the  pauperism  of  the  parish.  The  next 
principle  set  at  work  was  that  of  mutual  charity  and  re- 
ciprocal beneficence  between  near  relations.  This  is  a 
strong  natural  principle,  and  it  abolished  another  fourth 
part.  A  third  proportion  was  removed  by  the  operation 
of  the  same  kind  of  mutual  good  offices,  which  naturally 
prevail  among  the  poor  in  general,  independently  of  all 
relationship.  The  operation  of  these  several  causes  pre- 
sently left  me  only  one  remaining  fourth  of  the  pauperism 
of  my  parish  to  be  disposed  of;  and  this  was  nullified  by 
the  voluntary  liberality  of  the  rich,  now  relieved  from  all 
compulsory  tax  for  the  poor.  Abundant  funds  were 
placed  for  this  purpose  in  my  hands.  But  beyond  a  very 
small  extent,  I  soon  found  them  needless.  Although  I 
have  for  many  years  left  the  parish,  the  same  system  is 
pursued,  and  pauperism  no  longer  afflicts  this  part  of  the 
population  of  Glasgow."  I  forget  whether  in  this  instance 
the  legal  supplies  were  cut  off  at  once,  or  by  a  gradual 
process.  In  England,  Dr.  C.  recommends  the  self-exter- 
mination of  poor-rates,  simply  by  a  cessation  from  taking 
on  any  new  cases.  Shortly  before  our  interview,  he  had 
been  examined  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  was  listened  to  with  great  attention  and 
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respect.  His  evidence  forms  sixty  three  folio  pages  in 
print,  containing,  no  doubt,  a  great  mass  of  elaborate  de- 
tails, as  well  as  a  forcible  statement  of  his  principles. 
Dr.  C.  was  examined  chiefly  by  Spring  Eice,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  who  agrees  with  the  Doctor  in 
deprecating  the  introduction  of  the  poor-rate  system  into 
Ireland.  One  is  ready  to  fear,  that  the  state  of  that 
country,  unprovided  as  it  always  has  been  with  any  legal 
system  of  relief,  affords  a  practical  refutation  of  Chalmers' 
system  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  population  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  more  especially  of  Sicily, 
which  I  understand  to  be  in  a  condition  of  the  most  abject 
and  frightful  poverty.  I  have  suggested  these  objections 
to  Dr.  C.  since  I  have  been  in  Edinburgh.  He  plainly 
says  they  are  not  in  his  opiuion  of  any  weight. 

Chal.  "  The  wretched  poverty  of  the  Irish  appears  to 
me  to  be  owing  to  their  national  character,  their  want  of 
education,  and  the  influence  of  their  religion.  The  same 
observation  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  Neapolitans, 
Sicilians,  and  other  popish  nations.  In  Ulster,  where 
there  is  less  popery  and  more  education,  (he  might  have 
added,  and  a  mixture  of  Scots,)  there  is  no  great  measure 
of  poverty.  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  introduction  of 
poor-rates  into  Ireland  would  make  matters  much  worse." 
On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  the  same  opinion  ;  but  I 
fear  even  the  gradual  extinction  of  this  incubus  in  Eng- 
land might  for  some  time  to  come  be  productive  of  a 
great  quantity  of  individual  suffering.     But  is  it  not  al- 
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ways  a  hard  matter  to  recover  our  ground  when  we  have 
once  fallen  into  dangerous  practical  errors  ? 

When  our  conversation  was  concluded,  my  brother, 
Samuel  Hoare,  took  me  with  him  on  the  box  of  his 
chariot,  and  drove  Dr,  Chalmers  and  his  highly  pleasing 
wife  to  Wilberforce's,  at  Highwood  Hall,  beyond  Hen- 
don.  Dr.  C.  and  his  lady  were  engaged  to  stay  some 
days  there,  and  we  were  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  en- 
joying the  company  of  the  senator  emeritus,  together  with 
that  of  Dr.  C.  for  a  few  hours.  Our  morning  passed  de- 
lightfully,— Chalmers  was  indeed  comparatively  silent, 
as  he  often  is  when  many  persons  are  collected,  and  the 
stream  of  conversation  flowed  between  ourselves  and  the 
ever  lively  Wilberforce.  I  have  seldom  observed  a  more 
amusing  and  pleasing  contrast  between  two  great  men 
than  between  Wilberforce  and  Chalmers.  Chalmers  is 
stout  and  erect,  with  a  broad  countenance  :  Wilberforce 
minute,  and  singularly  twisted :  Chalmers,  both  in  body 
and  mind,  moves  with  a  deliberate  step:  Wilberforce, 
infirm  as  he  is  in  his  advanced  years,  flies  about  with 
astonishing  activity,  and  while,  with  nimble  "^finger,  he 
seizes  on  every  thing  that  adorns  or  diversifies  his  path, 
his  mind  flits  from  object  to  object  with  unceasing  versati- 
lity. I  often  think  that  particular  men  bear  about  with 
them  an  analogy  to  particular  animals :  Chalmers  is  like  a 
good-tempered  lion  :  Wilberforce  is  like  a  bee :  Chalmers 
can  say  a  pleasant  thing  now  and  then,  and  laugh  when 
he  has  said  it,  and  he  has  a  s'rong  touch  of  humor  in  his 
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countenance,  but  in  general  he  is  grave, — Ms  thoughts 
grow  to  a  great  size  before  they  are  uttered  :  Wilberforce 
sparkles  with  life  and  wit,  and  the  characteristic  of  his 
mind  is  "  rapid  productiveness."  A  man  might  be  in 
Chalmers'  company  for  an  hour,  especially  in  a  party, 
without  knowing  who  or  what  he  was, — though  in  the 
end  he  would  be  sure  to  be  detected  by  some  unexpected 
display  of  powerful  originality.  Wilberforce,  except 
when  fairly  asleep,  is  never  latent:  Chalmers  knows  how 
to  veil  himself  in  a  decent  cloud:  Wilberforce  is  always 
in  sunshine.  Seldom,  I  believe,  has  any  mind  been 
more  strung  to  a  perpetual  tune  of  love  and  praise.  Yet 
these  persons,  distinguished  as  they  are  from  the  world 
at  large,  and  from  each  other,  present  some  admirable 
points  of  resemblance.  Both  of  them  are  broad  thinkers, 
and  liberal  feelers  :  both  of  them  are  arrayed  in  humility, 
meekness,  and  charity :  both  appear  to  hold  self  in  little 
reputation  :  above  all,  both  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  reverently  acknowledge  him  to  be  their  07ily  Saviour. 
I  shall  take  tkis  opportunity  of  giving  a  leaf  out  of 
Wilberforce's  history,  which  has  served  to  amuse  one  of 
our  little  circles  at  Edinburgh.  I  derived  my  informa- 
tion from  a  delightful  t^te-k-tete  conversation  with  the 
hero  of  my  tale,  when  we  were  once  strolling  together 
over  Earlham,  Wilberforce  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
merchant  at  Hull,  and  was  scarcely  more  than  of  age 
when  he  was  elected  Member  of  Parliament  for  that 
town.    But  he  was  not  long  to  occupy  this  station,  for  a 
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higher  one  awaited  him.  Immediately  after  the  Hull 
election,  he  attended  the  county  election  at  York,  where, 
to  the  vast  assembly  collected  in  the  castle  yard,  he 
made  a  speech  on  a  popular  question  of  the  day — Fox's 
India  bill.  His  eloquence,  especially  iu  the  earlier 
stages  of  his  course,  was,  as  I  understand,  of  a  most  ani- 
mated and  diversified  character,  and  his  voice  sonorous 
and  mellifluous.  The  speech  produced  an  almost  magi- 
cal effect  on  the  assembled  multitude,  and  under  a 
strong  and  apparently  unanimous  impulse,  they  cried 
out,  "  We  will  have  the  little  man  for  our  member."  In 
short,  though  without  pretensions  from  family  or  for- 
tune to  the  honor  of  representing  that  vast  county,  he 
was  elected  its  member  by  acclamation. 

Wilberforce  was  now  one  of  the  most  popular  of  men. 
His  fine  talents,  his  amiability,  his  wit,  his  gaiety,  his 
songs,  adapted  him  for  the  highest  worldly  circles  in  the 
county;  and  of  the  assembled  gentility  at  Doncaster 
races  he  was  said  to  be  the  life  and  ornament.  Yet 
through  all  these  glittering  scenes  he  preserved  the  char- 
acter of  morality.  Happily,  however,  that  heavenly 
Father,  whom  his  pious  parents  had  taught  him  to  love 
in  early  life,  was  preparing  for  him  "better  things"  than" 
the  blandishments  of  the  world,  and  "things  which 
accompany  salvation."  Not  long  after  his  ejection  he 
was  travelling  through  France,  in  order  to  visit  a  sick 
relation  at  Nice,  in  company  with  his  friend,  Isaac 
Milner,  afterwards  Dean  of  Carlile,  a  person  somewhat 
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older,  and  more  serious  than  himself.  In  the  course  of 
their  journey  they  happened  to  converse  about  a  clergy- 
man in  Yorkshire,  who  having  been  impressed  with 
evangelical  views,  was  remarkably  devoted  to  his  paro- 
chial duties. 

WiLBERFORCE.  "  That  man  carries  things  a  great 
deal  too  far  in  my  opinion^ 

Milker.  '*  Do  you  think  so  ?  I  conceive  that  if  you 
tried  him  by  the  standard  presented  to  us  in  the  New 
Testament,  you  would  change  that  opinion." 

WiLB.  "Indeed,  Milner — well,  I  have  no  objection  to 
try  the  experiment.  I  will  read  the  New  Testament 
with  you,  if  you  like,  with  pleasure." 

Important  indeed  were  the  results  of  this  casual  and 
unexpected  conversation.  The  two  friends  read  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament  together  as  they  journeyed 
on  towards  Nice :  and  this  single  perusal  of  the  records 
of  inspiration  was  so  blessed  to  Wilberforce,  that  he 
became  a  new  man.  His  opinions  and  feelings  under- 
went a  rapid  revolution.  He  found  himself  to  be  a 
sinner,  and  rejoiced  in  the  discovery  of  his  Saviour.  He 
renounced  the  world,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  fear 
and  service  of  Almighty  God.  When  he  arrived  at 
Nice,  he  found,  in  the  chamber  of  his  sick  relative,  a 
copy  of  Dr.  Doddridge's  "Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion 
in  the  Soul."  This  useful  manual  of  religious  experience 
he  read  with  extreme  eagerness,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  means  of  confirming  and  completing  his  change. 
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The  news  now  swiftly  flew  into  Yorkshire  that  their 
popular  young  member  was  gone  mad.  Wilberforce  fol- 
lowed the  report,  in  propria  persona;  threw  himself, 
with  noble  boldness,  amongst  his  friends  and  supporters  ; 
plainly  told  them  of  his  change  of  sentiment ;  and  with 
good  reason  adopted  (as  it  may  be  jiresumed)  the  words 
of  a  yet  more  eminent  convert,  "I  am  not  mad,  most 
noble  Festus — I  speak  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness," 
From  that  time  his  influence  in  the  county  was  con- 
stantly extending  itself;  and  when,  many  years  after- 
wards, a  contested  election  took  place  between  Colonel 
Lascelles  and  Lord  Milton,  he  polled  almost  double  the 
number  of  the  votes  of  either  of  the  other  candidates  ; 
and  a  voluntary  subscription  flowed  in  of  about  £40,000, 
to  defray  his  expenses.  A  great  part  of  this  subscrip- 
tion was  returned.  Wilberforce  afterwards  retired  from 
the  representation  of  the  county,  being  unable,  from 
want  of  health,  to  cope  with  the  weight  of  business 
which  it  threw  on  his  shoulders. 

It  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  this  story  without  much 
pleasure.  What  a  mercy  to  Wilberforce  was  the  petty 
and  apparently  fortuitous  circumstance,  which  led  him 
to  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  New  Testament  I  And 
how  divine  the  book  which,  through  the  blessing  of  its 
Almighty  Author,  could  bear  with  so  irresistible  a 
moral  and  spiritual  force  on  the  intellect,  the  genius, 
and  the  dispositions  of  Wilberforce  I  In  like  manner, 
what  a  mercy  to   Dr.   Chalmers  was   the   unexpected, 
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and  at  that  time  unlikely,  application  made  to  him  by 
Dr.  Brewster  1  It  was  in  the  order  of  Providence  that 
two  chance  circumstances,  as  the  world  would  call 
them,  should  be  the  means  of  translating  two  mighty 
minds  from  the  region  of  spiritual  darkness,  into  the 
kingdom  of  light ;  converting  the  skeptical  philosopher 
into  the  profound  theologian,  and  the  witty  songster 
inro  the  abolisher  of  the  slave  trade — the  faithful  and 
ardent  Christian  laborer  in  the  cause  of  justice  and 
humanity. 

The  author  of  that  extraordinary  book,  the  "  Natural 
History  of  Enthusiasm,"  proposes  a  beautiful  analysis 
of  the  order  and  harmony  of  Providence.  He  says, 
that  events  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those 
which  arise  in  the  ordinary  course  of  experience,  and 
which  being  regulated  by  certain  known  laws,  natural 
or  moral,  may,  to  a  certain  and  often  a  great  extent 
be  calculated,  beforehand,  and  thus  bring  into  exercise 
the  quality  of  prudence — or  the  useful  faculty  of  long- 
sightedness. Indeed,  a  careful  observation  and  right 
estimate  of  such  causes  and  effects,  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute the  best  kind  of  worldly  wisdom.  Another,  and 
more  limited  class  of  events,  may  be  described  as  inci- 
dental or  fortuitous.  These  intersect  the  common  course 
— the  straight  onward  line  of  our  experience,  from  a 
multitude  of  different  points.  They  bear  laterally  upon 
us,  and  arise  out  of  an  endless  and  ever  varied  train  of 
causes,  connected  very  probably  with  the  life  and  con- 
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duct  of  others — originating,  it  may  be,  in  some  idle 
word,  or  some  thoughtless  action,  of  some  unknown  per- 
son, whose  mortal  existence  has  been  closed  for  cen- 
turies. And  yet  these  apparently  stray  circumstances 
often  intersect  our  path  just  at  such  a  time  and  in  such 
a  manner,  as  enable  them  to  serve  the  most  important 
purposes  for  our  temporal  and  spiritual  good.  How  per- 
fect must  be  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  that  omniscient 
Being,  who  wields  this  infinitely  intricate  machinery, 
often  inclines  its  forces  in  answer  to  prayer,  and  never 
fails  to  apply  them  to  the  highest  advantage  of  his 
believing  and  obedient  children  ! 

One  of  the  first  conversations  which  I  enjoyed  with 
Dr.  Chalmers,  in  this  place,  had  relation  to  this  subject. 
Immediately  on  receiving  a  note  fiom  me  to  tell  him  of 
our  being  here,  he  came  to  us  in  the  kindest  manner, 
and  has  since  been  an  almost  daily,  and  ever  acceptable 
and  cheering  visitor.  I  have  found  his  visits  like  two 
things  of  which  I  have  lately  experienced  the  vast  im- 
portance—a tonic  for  the  faint,  and  a  crutch  for  the  lame! 
I  was  telling  him  one  day  how  much  I  admired  the 
"^Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,"  though  not  always  in 
full  agreement  of  sentiment  with  its  unknown  author. 
He  quite  agreed  with  me  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  work. 

Chal.  "  I  was  glad  to  see  the  book  in  my  library 
worn  and  tattered  with  use.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
chapter  on  Providence — of  the  manner  in  which  he  pro- 
poses to  reconcile  its  universal  order  with   its  special 
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provisions?      What  do  you  think   of   his   intersecting 
lines  ?  "     "  It  is  a  good  hypothesis  admirably  stated." 

Chal.  "  I  have  been  led  to  form  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent hypothesis.  I  should  say,  that  every  circumstance 
which  happens  to  us,  of  a  nature  which  leads  us  to 
ascribe  it  to  the  special  providence  of  God,  or  to  regard 
it  as  an  answer  to  prayer,  may  be  traced  to  its  natural 
cause,  and  that  cause  to  an  anterior  train  of  circum- 
stances to  a  certain  extent;  but  that  our  powers  of  inves- 
tigation are  soon  foiled,  and  that  behind  the  Curtain  of 
Observation  there  lies  a  vast  and  hidden  space,  which 
affords  abundant  room  for  the  exertion  of  the  peculiar 
Providence  of  Him  who  answers  the  prayers  of  his  be- 
lieving children."  Another  morning,  at  my  request,  he 
repeated  this  statement,  and  illustrated  his  hypothesis  as 
follows:  "  A  missionary  whose  movements  are  of  impor- 
tance to  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel — a  child  of  God, 
prepared  to  bear  his  message  of  love  to  the  heathen 
world — is  safely  wafted  across  the  ocean.  Such  a  cir- 
cumstance may  fairly  be  regarded  as  purely  Providen- 
tial, and  as  an  instance  of  that  tender  protection  and 
care,  which  God  condescends  to  bestow,  in  an  especial 
manner,  upon  his  own  servants.  The  vessel  might  be 
propelled  by  an  immediate  act  of  divine  power,  or  by 
the  wind.  If  by  the  wind,  its  motion  was  not  miracu- 
lous. The  wind  might  be  produced  by  the  simple  fiat  of 
the  Creator,  or  by  the  condensation  of  vapor.  If  by  the 
latter,  there  was  again  no  miracle.     The  condensation  of 
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vapor  might  also  be  specially  ordained,  or  it  might  arise 
from  absence  of  heat  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  If  the 
latter,  again  no  miracle;  but  we  are  soon  lost  in  the 
depths  of  meteorology,  and  behind  the  wind  and  the 
condensation  of  vapor,  and  the  absence  of  heat  on  the 
waters — and  beyond  the  utmost  limit  of  our  observation, 
there  lies  a  hidden  train  of  causes,  on  which  the  special 
and  immediate  Providence  of  God  may  act  in  a  manner 
of  which  we  can  have  no  conception.  Thus  may  we 
reconcile  the  peculiar  exertions  of  divine  love,  in  answer 
to  the  prayers  of  his  children,  with  all  the  regularity  of 
an  harmonious  system."  I  remarked,  that  since  the  first 
cause  of  the  final  result  must  in  such  cases  be  long  ante- 
rior to  it  in  point  of  date,  his  hypothesis  was  grounded 
on  the  supposition,  that  the  prayer  was  foreknown  and 
the  answer  to  it  pre-ordained.  When,  however,  we  call 
to  mind  the  incomprehensible  nature  of  God— with 
whom  it  may  perhaps  be  truly  said,  that  there  is  no  tense 
— we  may  confess  that  this  forms  no  objection  to  his 
view  of  the  subject.  Can  we,  on  the  whole,  do  better, 
than  put  our  mouths  in  the  dust,  and  exclaim  with  the 
apostle,  "  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  God  !  how  unsearchable  are  his  judg- 
ments, and  his  ways  past  finding  out !  .  .  .  .  For  of  him 
and  through  him  and  to  him  are  all  things ! "  We 
agreed,  that  behind  the  veil  of  the  apparently  unchang- 
ing order  and  sequence  of  nature,  there  is  hidden  the 
ever-present  and  ever- acting  hand  of  God,  which  moulds 
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and  fashions  all  things  according  to  his  will,  and  provides 
abundantly  for  the  needs  of  his  dependent  and  obedient 
children. 

Chal.  "  We  ought  always  to  distinguish  between  such 
an  explanation  of  any  difficulty  in  the  theory  of  religion 
as  is  proved  from  Scripture  to  be  the  true  one,  and  an 
hypothesis  of  our  own  by  which  the  difficulty  may  be 
reconciled.  Yet  hypotheses  of  this  kind  serve  a  purpose 
of  great  importance — they  parry  the  objections  of  the 
infidel.  My  hypothesis,  I  might  say  to  the  unbeliever, 
is  one  among  many  by  which  the  knot  may  be  untied. 
Possibly  it  may  be  the  true  one,  but  whether  it  be  so  or 
not,  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  your  vaunted  difficulty  is 
not  insurmountable,  and  that  reason  cannot  sanction 
your  pressing  it  upon  us  as  an  objection  to  our  religion." 
I  observed,  that  the  great  object  of  Bishop  Butler's 
"  Analogy  "  was  to  parry  objections  ;  and  we  agreed  that 
in  this  respect  that  noble  work  had  served  a  most  impor- 
tant purpose  in  promoting  the  cause  of  Truth.  Chalmers 
expressed  his  admiration  of  Butler's  unsophisticated 
mind,  and  absence  of  affectation.  But  Butler  possessed 
a  mind  of  singular  depth  and  originality,  and  such  minds 
are  beyond  the  limits  of  affectation. 

Chal.  "  I  strongly  recommend  your  reading  Leibnitz' 
Essais  sur  la  Theodicee.  He  combines  the  mind  of  a 
philosopher,  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  metaphysics, 
with  an  unqualified  regard  for  Christianity  and  its  whole 
system  of  essential  doctrine.     I  was  telling  Mrs.  Gurney, 
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at  tlie  museum,  of  the  hypothesis  by  which  he  accounts 
for  the  origin  and  existence  of  evil.  Take  any  complete 
part  of  creation — an  animal  for  example.  How  perfect 
is  the  machine— how  beautiful  its  proportions— how  ab- 
solute the  harmony  of  its  constituent  parts — how  ad- 
mirably it  works  !  But  look  at  some  fragment  of  the 
creature,  a  piece  of  a  nail,  a  broken  bit  of  bone,  or  a 
claw.  How  unsightly  it  is — how  unmeaning !  How 
little  worthy,  as  far  as  appears,  of  the  master  hand  of 
infinite  skill  and  wisdom  !  Now,  all  the  evil  which  we 
perceive  around  us— afflicting  as  it  is  to  our  feelings,  and 
trying  to  our  faith — may  be  nothing  more  than  a  small 
unsightly  fragment ;  and  in  its  connection  with  the 
moral  universe  of  God,  it  may  form  a  part  of  a  perfectly 
harmonious  and  glorious  whole," 

I  mentioned  a  work,  popular  among  the  Unitarians, 
which  solves  all  the  attributes  of  God  into  pure  bene- 
volence—denomma,te3  sin,  "  moral  evil " — ascribes  it  to 
the  direct  appointment  of  God,  and  presumes  to  infer, 
that  it  not  only  promotes  the  general  good,  but,  taken 
in  connection  with  its  corrective  consequences,  in  the 
end  enhances  the  happiness  of  the  sinner.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  if  a  man  murders  his  parents,  or  flays  his 
children  alive,  he  will  be  the  better  for  it  in  the  long  run. 
A  friend  of  mine,  for  whom  I  have  a  personal  regard, 
once  told  me,  that  I  should  find  his  faith  written  in 
this  extraordinary  book.  If  so,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  his  faith  is  both  weak  and  wicked. 
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Chal.  "  It  is  a  dangerous  error  to  reduce  the  divine 
attributes  to  the  single  quality  of  goodness.  Our  best 
metaphysicians  (especially  Brown)  teach  us,  that  the 
ethical  virtues  are  in  their  nature  unalterably  independ- 
ent. Justice  is  an  ethical  virtue,  distinct  in  its  origin, 
character,  and  end,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
any  other.  These  principles  apply  to  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  God."  "  Yes,"  I  said,  "  they  are  blended,  but 
not  confused." 

Chal.  "  There  is  union  in  them,  but  not  unity. — 
The  harmony,  yet  distinctness,  of  the  divine  moral  attri- 
butes is  most  instructively  inscribed  on  the  atonement  of 
Christ."  "  Truly,"  I  replied,  "  that  is  a  point  where 
justice  and  benevolence  meet  — where  God  has  displayed 
at  once  his  abhorrence  of  sin,  and  his  mercy  to  the 
sinner." 

Chal.  "  Brown  had  very  low  and  inadequate  views 
of  the  character  of  God.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Paley — witness  his  founding  his  system  of  morals  on  ex- 
pediency. This  was  indeed  a  degradation  in  a  Christian 
moral  philosopher,  and  the  more  so,  as  even  a  Cicero 
could  declaim  against '  utilitas  '  as  the  basis  of  morals.' 
I  mentioned  an  anecdote  which  I  have  heard  of  Paley 
in  his  last  illness,  which  is  said  to  have  had  the  authority 
of  Wm.  Hay,  the  late  noted  surgeon  at  Leeds,  and  which, 
if  true,  is  remarkably  consoling.  When  not  far  from 
his  end,  Paley,  in  conversing  with  some  of  his  family 
or  friends,  took  a  calm  review  of  his  several  works.     He 
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expressed  the  deep  regret  and  dissatisfaction  which  at 
that  awful  time  he  felt  in  the  recollection  of  his  "  Moral 
Philosophy."  H-e  was  happy  to  believe  that  his  "  Na- 
tural Theology  "  and  "  Evidences  of  Christianity  "  were 
sound  and  useful  works ;  but  the  book  on  which  his 
mind  then  dwelt  with  the  greatest  pleasure  was  his 
"  Horse  Paulinse." 

Chal.  "  I  am  not  surprised  at  this.  It  is  an  admi- 
rable statement  of  evidence,  and  displays  a  more  masterly 
hand  than  any  of  his  othej*  works."  Our  Lord  has  de- 
clared, that  except  we  are  "  converted,  and  become  as 
little  children,"  we  shall  "  in  no  wise  enter  the  kingdom 
of  heaven."  I  have  heard  that  this  lucid  and  powerful 
writer  became  a  little  child,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
terms,  before  he  died.  I  have  also  heard  it  stated,  on 
what  appeared  to  be  good  authority,  that  had  his  pos- 
thumous sermons  been  chronologically  arranged,  they 
would  have  displayed  a  gradual  progressive  change  from 
a  sort  of  semi-pelagianism,  to  a  sound  and  evangelical 
view  of  Christianity.  It  is  delightful  to  be  able  to 
ascribe  such  a  man  as  Paley  to  the  company  of  true 
believers  in  a  crucified  Redeemer. 

One  morning,  while  Dr.  Chalmers  was  with  us,  and 
was  speaking  with  great  liberality  of  certain  Christians 

who  differed  from  him  in  sentiment,  Dr. joined 

our  party :  an  amiable  and  pious  man,  about  my  own 
age,  once  well  known  and  loved  by  some  members  of  our 
family.  Unhappily  he  has  now  fallen  into  a  religious  system 
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the  very  opposite  to  Chalmers' — a  system  of  the  most 
rigid  exclusiveness.  So  strangely  is  his  spiritual  vision 
perverted,  that  while  he  condemns  all  -denominations  of 
Christians  as  fatally  erring,  he  appears  to  presume,  that 
the  true  universal  church  of  Christ  consists  of  himself 
and  a  few  other  individuals,  who,  while  they  reject  the 
Sabbath,  occasionally  meet  together  in  this  place  for 
devotional  purposes.  After  Chalmers  was  gone,  he  began 
to  unfold  his  views  lo  me,  which  appeared  to  be  simply 
these — that  the  church  of  Christ  is  one— and  that  since 
he  and  his  friends  were  the  only  persons  who  exactly 
conformed  themselves  to  the  model  of  the  l^ew  Testa- 
ment, they,  and  they  only,  were  that  one  church.  I  can 
hardly  describe  the  odd  feeling  it  gave  me,  just  after  I 
had  been  expatiating  in  the  broad  fields  of  Dr.  C.'s 
heart  and  intellect,  to  be  thus  suddenly  thrust  into  the 
narrowest  of  imaginable  corners.  The  contrast  was  in- 
structive, and  enhanced  my  value  for  that  mighty  stream 
of  divine  love  and  charity,  which  overleaps  all  the  bar- 
riers of  pride  and  prejudice.  May  I  ever  be  preserved 
from  becoming  a  latitudinarian  in  religion  !  But  while 
I  am  deeply  convinced  that  on  no  other  foundation  can 
any  man  stand  with  safety,  but  Jesus  Christ,  I  never  more 
clearly  saw  than  I  do  at  present,  that  this  foundation  has 
a  breadth  proportioned  to  its  stability.  Christianity  is  a 
law  of  liberty.  It  may  be  said  to  teem  with  the  riches  of 
a  divine  liberality.  God  "giveth  to  all  men  liberally, 
and  upbraideth  not."     I  am  disposed  to  think,  that  the 
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breadth  of  every  system  of  religion,  which  has  Christ  for 
its  basis,  is  one  of  the  best  tests  by  which  we  may  try  its 
genuineness  and  its  truth.  »I  afterwards  told  Chalmers 

what  had  passed  between  Dr. and  myself     He 

put  on  a  countenance  of  great  good  humor.  "  It  reminds 
me,"  said  he,  "  of  an  elderly  gentleman,  of  whom  I  once 
knew  something,  who  was  fully  persuaded  that  true 
Christianity  was  exclusively  to  be  found  in  himself  and 
his  old  wife.  When  the  lady  died,  the  universal  church 
was  restricted  to  his  own  person." 

One  of  the  most  liberal  Christians  that  I  have  ever 
met  with  is  Dr.  Henry  Bathurst,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
with  whom  I  have  enjoyed  rather  an  intimate,  and  cer- 
tainly an  affectionate  friendship  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  I  am  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity,  since 
my  lot  has  been  cast  in  Edinburgh,  to  correct  some 
unfounded  notions  respecting  his  opinions  and  reli- 
gious character.  It  is  not  lightly  that  I  apply  to  him  the 
title  of  Christian,  because  I  look  upon  him  as  a  man 
thoroughly  convinced  both  of  the  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  of  the  truth  of  its  essential  doctrines,  and  as 
one  who  acts  up  to  his  own  views  of  duty  with  a  great 
degree  of  simplicity  and  integrity.  I  am  prepared  to 
allow,  that  his  practical  religious  standard  is  not  so  high 
as  I  could  wish  it  to  be;  that  in  some  of  his  minor  habits, 
both  of  feeling  and  acting,  there  is  too  great  a  conformity 
to  the  world ;  that  he  does  not  always  discriminate  the 
character  of  his  associates ;  that  he  is  more  interested  in 
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politics  than  exactly  becomes  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
and  a  bishop  ;  and  lastly,  that  his  amiability  and  liber- 
ality at  times  so  far  exceed,  as  insensibly  to  overflow  the 
exact  line  of  a  nice  and  scrutinizing  principle.  I  regret 
all  these  things  sincerely.  Nevertheless,  I  apprehend, 
that  many  who  find  eager  fault  with  him  for  subscribing 
to  the  building  of  some  popish  chapel,  or  for  giving  too 
gracious  a  reception  to  some  Socinian  address,  are  immea- 
surably behind  hira  in  the  breadth  and  beauty  of  the 
Christian  character.  The  reports  which  I  have  some- 
times heard  of  his  not  believing  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ  are,  to  my  knowledge,  unfounded ;  for 
we  have  often  conversed  on  the  subject,  and  he  has 
assured  me,  that  he  should  consider  it  utterly  unprincipled 
in  any  man,  who  entertained  Unitarian  views,  to  con- 
tinue to  wear  a  mitre  in  the  Church  of  England.  He 
was  kind  enough  carefully  to  peruse  my  Essays  on  Chris- 
tianity, which  include  a  long  defence  of  the  Deity  of  our 
Lord,  previously  to  their  publication,  and  I  received  the 
assurance  of  his  entire  accordance  of  sentiment  with  me, 
both  on  this  and  all  the  other  essential  points  in  religion, 
to  which  the  work  relates.  He  again  read  the  book  after 
its  publication,  and  from  no  one  of  my  friends  had  I  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  more  cordial  expressions  respecting 
it,  of  accordance  and  encouragement. 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich  is  the  survivor  of  thirty-six 
children  by  one  father  and  two  mothers.  When  a  young 
man,  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  private  secretary  to  the 
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first  Earl  Bathurst,  the  celebrated  friend  of  Alexander 
Pope.  At  his  house  he  was  accustomed  to  meet  the  most 
eminent  characters  among  the  Tories  of  that  period — for 
example,  David  Hume — and  his  store  of  anecdotes  re- 
specting them  is  rich  and  varied.  His  memory  is  pecu- 
liarly retentive — so  much  so,  that  when  a  boy  at  Win- 
chester school,  he  could  repeat  memoriter  the  whole  of 
Homer's  Iliad  in  the  original  Greek.  Even  now,  in  his 
old  age,  his  occasional  and  often  large  quotations  from 
Sophocles,  Homer,  Tacitus,  Cicero,  &c.,  and  even  from 
such  authors  as  Erasmus  and  Grotius,  not  to  mention  the 
best  English  poets,  are  truly  surprising.  One  day  I  was 
astonished  at  his  suddenly  repeating  to  me  a  long  passage 
out  of  Calvin's  Institutes !  His  mind  is  indeed  richly 
stored  with  ancient  and  modern  literature — and  an  hour 
of  tete-a  tete  conversation  with  him  has  often  been  to  me 
an  hour  of  intellectual  luxury.  His  great  qualities  are 
integrity  and  charity.  His  views  on  the  subject  of  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation  are  well  known,  and  from  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  his  mind  on  the  subject,  I  am  able 
to  assert  that  they  were  founded  not  on  any  party  feeling, 
but  on  comprehensive  views  of  justice  and  Christian 
liberality.  He  may  possibly  underrate  the  evils  of 
popery;  yet  no  man,  in  spirit  and  conduct,  is  less  a 
papist  than  himself  He  has  the  very  pith  of  Protestan- 
tism in  him,  because  he  would  have  the  Bible  distributed 
amongst  all  men,  and  all  men  form  their  own  judgment 
of  its  contents.     He  would  lay  no  bonds  on  the  con- 
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science,  and  impose  no  restrictions  on  the  inquiries  after 
trutli  of  any  man  living.  The  honest  boldness  with 
which  for  so  many  successive  years  he  broke  the  line  of 
the  episcopal  phalanx,  in  declaring  his  sentiments  on 
this  great  national  question,  must  always  entitle  him  to 
unfeigned  respect;  and  truly  he  lived  to  be  rewarded.  It 
is  very  remarkable,  that  after  so  long  a  term  of  unsuc- 
cessful warfare,  he  should  live  to  see  many  of  his  mitred 
brethren  rallying  round  the  standard  which  he  had  so 
long  upheld,  and  assisting  him  to  complete  the  triumph 
of  those  views  to  which  he  had  nobly  sacrificed  all  his 
own  hopes  of  further  advancement.  There  is  no  doubt, 
that  on  the  score  of  his  talents,  his  character,  and  his 
connexions,  he  might,  by  renouncing  those  views,  have 
commanded  the  highest  ecclesiastical  prizes.  But  he 
happily  preferred  a  moderate  income,  and  a  clear  con- 
science. His  integrity  of  mind  has  also  been  manifested 
by  the  cordial  and  uncompromising  manner  in  which  he 
has  always  supported  the  Bible  Society.  His  mind  is  far 
too  wide  to  permit  him  to  harbor  those  nice  and  (as  I 
think)  sophistical  distinctions,  by  which  some  persons 
persuade  themselves  that  they  cannot  in  conscience  join 
the  universal  church  in  distributing  the  unmixed  records 
of  inspiration  to  the  whole  faviily  of  man.  The  charity  of 
the  bishop  displays  itself  in  a  most  remarkable  absence 
of  evil  thoughts  about  any  man,  (see  1  Cor.  xiii.,)  in  the 
allowance  which  he  makes  for  the  opinions  of  others, — 
in  the  triumph  of  his  mind  over  all  merely  sectarian 
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distinctions,— in  a  most  willing  expenditure  of  money  to 
alleviate  human  woe, — and  in  those  daily  acts  of  Chris- 
tian courtesy  and  kindness  which  tenderly  endear  him 
to  his  family  and  friends,  and  constrain  the  love  even  of 
his  opposers.  His  countenance  presents  a  remarkable 
union  of  mildness  and  intelligence,  and  his  manners  are 
charming.  He  is  on  the  whole  the  most  complete  gentle- 
man with  whom  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  associate. 
The  old  age  of  the  bishop  is  distinguished  by  a  very  rare 
measure  of  mental  tranquillity;  and  the  deplorable  family 
afflictions  which  have  happened  to  him  of  late  years, 
have  never  appeared  materially  to  break  his  calm.  I 
have  repeatedly  found  him  sitting  alone  in  his  garden, 
engaged  in  quiet  meditation.  He  is  now  in  his  eighty-fifth 
year,  and  his  bodily  powers  are  evidently  withering ;  but 
his  mental  faculties  continue  in  great  brightness.  I 
called  upon  him  shortly  before  I  left  home,  and  adverting 
to  his  state  of  mental  serenity,  I  said  he  reminded  me  of 
that  exquisite  description  of  a  tranquil  old  age,  which 
Cicero  gives  us  in  his  work  De  Senectute.  I  ventured  to 
add  the  expression  of  my  hope,  that  his  quietness  of 
mind  was  not  merely  philosophical.  His  answer  is 
worthy  of  concluding  the  present  brief  tribute  of  un- 
feigned affection  and  gratitude. —  "No,  Joseph,  I  am 
looking  forward  with  peaceful  expectation  to  my  last 
change.  My  tranquillity  is  founded  on  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ  "     May  the  Almighty,  in  unbounded  mercy, 
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be  pleased  to  grant  that  the  sun  of  my  honored  aged 
friend  may  set  in  peace  and  rise  in  glory  I 

Some  of  our  colloquies,  in  this  place,  have  related  to 
that  very  interesting  subject.  Geology,  respecting  which, 
being  myself  an  ignoramus,  I  am  always  glad  to  receive 
instruction.  It  is  a  science  ardently  pursued,  though  I 
hope  within  due  limits,  by  our  dear  friend  M.  B.,  a 
medical  student  here,  who  unites  the  three  characters  of 
a  consistent  friend,  a  man  of  science,  and  a  gentleman ; 
and  whose  daily  association  with  us  in  this  time  of  need, 
has  been  the  means  of  tying  us  together  in  the  pleasant 
bonds  of  brotherhood.  He  proposes  to  come  to  us  regu- 
larly of  an  evening,  and  to  give  us  Professor  Janiieson's 
Lectures  on  Geology — second-hand. 

Our  party  one  morning  consisted  of  M.  B.,  my  wife 
and  self,  and  the  two  brothers  Greville.  The  elder 
brother,  a  Doctor  of  Law,  is  well  known  in  this  city  for 
two  things,  different,  but  not  inconsistent,  philanthropy 
and  botany.  He  is  a  man  of  decided  talent,  and  great 
amiability,  in  middle  life,  and  has  of  late  become,  what 
is  far  better  than  all,  a  serious  and  decided  Christian. 
I  am  heartily  glad  that  he,  with  many  others,  in  these 
parts,  is  prepared  to  give  up  much  of  his  time  to  the 
furtherance  of  those  great  objects — the  amelioration  of 
the  criminal  code,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  lessen- 
ing of  intoxication.  But  at  present  I  have  to  do  with 
him  as  a  naturalist.    I  am  not  going  to  turn  lecturer 
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myself,  but  I  may  be  permitted  just  to  advert  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  geologists  are  pleased  (I  presume 
on  sufficient  data)  to  dissect  and  classify  the  crust  of  the 
earth.  They  tell  us,  that  this  mighty  envelope  of  an 
inscrutable  centre  is  composed  first  of  the  Primitive 
rocks,  consisting  generally  of  gneiss  or  granite;  and  next 
of  four  successive  deposits  all  bearing  the  appearance  of 
an  aqueous  formation.  These  are  the  Transition;-  the 
Secondary,  (composed  of  alternate  strata  of  sandstone 
and  limestone,)  the  Tertiary,  and  lastly,  the  Alluvial. 
These  layers  of  our  native  Ci'ust  are  not  often  found  all 
together:  sometimes  one  is  missing,  sometimes  another; 
but  they  are  never  known  to  change  their  order.  Taking 
it  for  granted  that  they  are  of  aqueous  origin,  it  is  plain 
that  they  would  form  level  strata,  were  it  not  for  some 
interrupting  cause.  And  abundantly  interrupted  they 
are,  and  thrown  into  all  varieties  of  inclination  (the 
order  of  the  series  still  being  uniform)  by  the  protrusion 
of  the  rocks  of  igneous  formation,  which,  impelled  by 
the  agency  of  some  mighty  combustion,  appear  to  have 
shot  upwards  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  notwith- 
standing all  the  incumbent  resistance  of  the  aqueous 
strata.  Some  of  these  igneous  formations  divide  only 
the  primitive,  others  advance  no  higher  than  the  transi- 
tion, or  the  secondary  rocks,  while  others  triumph  over 
all  their  aqueous  opponents,  and  rear  their  heads  in 
air.  When  the  aqueous  stratum,  contiguous  to  the 
igneous  intruder,  is  thrown  upwards  into  an*  inclined 
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plane,  this  circumstance  affords  an  obvious  indication 
that  the  aqueous  formation  is  more  ancient  than  the 
igneous.  When  on  the  contrary,  the  aqueous  stratum, 
touching  the  igneous  roclr,  has  assumed  a  horizontal 
level,  we  may  in  general  conclude  that  it  was  deposited 
by  the  waters  subsequently  to  the  projection  of  its  rival 
by  the  fires.  It  appears  that  fossil  remains,  in  abun- 
dance, both  of  plants  and  animals,  are  found  in  the 
Secondary  and  Tertiary  rocks — but  from  the  Primitive 
formation,  these  curious  traces  of  obsolete  life  are  wholly 
absent.  The  crystallized  condition  of  this  lowest  layer 
of  our  crust,  especially  of  the  granite,  has  suggested  to 
speculators  the  idea  that  it  was  created  in  a  state  of 
solution,  and  that  it  gradually  assumed  its  present  form 
during  the  silent  course  of  innumerable  centuries.  They 
judge,  no  doubt,  from  the  analogy  of  what  they  now  see 
in  the  operations  of  nature.  But  there  is  another 
analogical  argument,  springing  from  an  opposite  quarter, 
which  at  least  may  serve  to  show  that  this  conclusion  is 
not  a  necessary  one.  According  to  the  law  of  reproduo- 
iiokf  bj  which  the  continuous  order  of  nature  is  regu- 
lated, every  creature  undergoes  many  changes  before  it 
arrives  at  its  perfection.  It  is  by  an  established  and 
very  gradual  process,  that  a  child  becomes  a  man,  a  calf 
a  cow,  a  seedling  a  tree,  and  a  mineral  a  crystal.  But 
according  to  the  law  of  original  creation,  as  declared  in 
Scripture,  every  creature  must  come  forth  from  the  hand 
of  God  in  a  condition  of  perfection.    The  man,  the  tree, 
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and  the  quadruped,  were  arrayed,  by  the  first  fiat  of 
Omnipotence,  in  all  the  fulness  of  their  beauty,  and  all 
the  completeness  of  their  strength.  May  we  not  then 
suppose  that  the  mineral  formations  partook  of  the  gen- 
eral law?  May  we  not  conclude  that  the  immense 
masses  of  primitive  granite  were  endued  at  once  with 
the  perfectidn  of  their  hardness,  their  durability,  and 
their  lustre?  God  beheld  the  work  of  his  hands,  "and 
saw  that  it  was  good." 

Both  Chalmers  and  Greville  approve  and  admire  this 
argument,  which  is  borrowed  from  the  able  work  of 
Granville  Penn,  That  author  has  endeavored  to  recon- 
cile the  discoveries  of  geology  with  the  usual  method  of 
interpreting  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  is  accord- 
ingly of  opinion,  that  the  fossil  remains  found  in  the 
Secondary  rocks  were  deposited  at  the  time  of  the 
Deluge,  and  belong  to  the  history  of  that  present  order 
of  things  which  commenced  with  the  six  days'  work 
recorded  in  Genesis,  On  this  subject  we  have  enjoyed 
some  interesting  conversations  with  Dr,  Chalmers,  as 
well  as  with  Dr.  Greville,  and  our  friend  M,  B.  We  are 
all  inclined  to  differ  from  Granville  Penn  on  this  point, 
and  to  view  it  as  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the 
geology  of  the  Secondary  rocks  unfolds  the  operations  of 
nature  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  glorious  work  described 
by  Moses  in  his  history  of  the  six  days.  I  believe  there 
is  not  one  of  us  who  would  for  a  moment  insinuate  that 
the  contents  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  are  not  lite- 
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rally  true.  Ou  the  contrary,  we  acknowledge  their  truth. 
con  amove  ;  and  for  one,  I  am  ready  to  confess  that  there 
is  no  part  of  the  Bible  more  plainly  stamped  with  the 
seal  of  divine  inspiration. 

Chal.  "It  is  bad  policy  in  those  who  contend  for 
the  truth  of  revealed  religion  to  extend  their  lines  of 
defense  to  a  greater  length  than  necessity  demands.  By 
such  conduct,  we  may  give  countenance  to  the  notion 
that  we  are  weak,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  we  dwell  in  an 
impregnable  fortress.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  in  the  first 
two  verses  of  the  book  of  Genesis  there  is  ample  room 
for  all  the  discoveries,  and  even  for  the  speculations  of 
geology : — '  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth.  And  the  earth  was  without  form  and 
void;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.' 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  'the  Spirit  of  God 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,' — and  then  began 
the  first  day's  work.  '  God  said,  Let  there  be  light :  and 
there  was  light.  And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was 
good:  and  God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness. 
And  God  called  the  light  Day,  and  the  darkness  he 
called  Night.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were 
the  first  day.'  There  appears  to  me  to  be  nothing  in 
these  verses  which  necessarily  indicates  that  the  original 
creation  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth  formed  a  part  of 
the  first  day's  work.  The  first  day's  work  was  the  crea- 
tion or  revelation  of  light.  If  we  ascribe  to  that  day 
this  single  operation,  it  maintains  its  balance  with  the 
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days  which  follow,  on  each  of  which  there  was  a  propor- 
tionate exertion  of  the  divine  Power.  On  the  second 
day,  the  firmament  was  created.  On  the  third,  the  dry 
land  was  separated  from  the  sea,  and  clothed  with  the 
vegetable  tribes.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  original 
fiat  of  the  Almighty,  which  called  into  being  the  heaven 
and  the  earth,  was  anterior  to  the  first  day — at  what  dis- 
tance of  time,  it  were  idle  to  conjecture." 

Bishop  Patrick  gave  a  similar  explanation  of  this  pas- 
sage, long  before  geology  had  revealed  her  fossil  dragons ; 
and  I  remember  hearing  the  same  sentiments  uttered  by 
that  sober  Christian  philosopher.  Professor  Parish. 

Chal.  "  There  is  a  collateral  argument,  which  con- 
firms my  conclusions  on  this  subject.  We  have  reason 
to  believe,  as  Granville  Penn  has  taught  us,  that  in 
original  creation,  all  things  came  forth  from  the  hand 
of  God  in  a  condition  of  maturity  and  perfection.  Now 
it  appears  to  be  at  variance  with  this  analogy,  to  suppose 
that  when  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  the 
earth  was  without  form  and  void — a  dark,  confused, 
chaotic  mass  !  May  we  not  rather  infer,  that  our  planet 
was  created  perfect,  and  that  before  she  became  '  without 
form  and  void,'  she  had  undergone  some  signal  catas- 
trophe— or  possibly  a  series  of  revolutions.  Here  the 
geologist  may  apply  his  systems,  and  expatiate  as  he 
pleases.  He  shall  inflict  no  injury  on  the  Christian's 
faith."  I  observed,  that  the  only  difficulty  which  ap- 
peared to  arise  in  the  way  of  this  conclusion  was,  the 
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account  given  by  Moses  of  tlie  creation  of  the  sun,  naoon, 
and  stars,  on  th.e  fourth  day. 

Chal.  "  I  also  have  felt  this  difficulty — but  taking  it 
for  granted,  that  the  sun  and  moon  were  actually  made 
on  the  fourth  day,  the  earth  in  her  original  condition 
might  have  been  provided  with  heat  and  light,  (if  heat 
and  light  were  required,)  through  some  different,  yet 
equally  adapted  instrumentality.  With  God  all  things 
are  possible.  However,  we  may  meet  the  difficulty  in 
another  way.  Are  you  not  aware  that  Eosenmuller 
interprets  ver.  14,  which  commences  the  history  of  the 
fourth  day,  not  of  the  original  formation  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  but  of  their  application, — the  ordination  of  their 
purpose  in  relation  to  this  earth  ?  " 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation.  Dr.  Chalmers 
brought  me  his  notes  on  Granville  Penn,  and  some  ex- 
tracts from  Eosenmuller — it  being  his  uniform  practice 
to  make  notes  on  all  books  of  importance  which  he  hap- 
pens to  read.  The  received  version  of  ver.  14  begins, 
"  And  God  said,  Let  'there  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of 
the  heaven,  to.  divide  the  day  from  the  night,  &c."  Eo- 
senmuller clearly  shows,  from  the  comparison  of  other 
passages  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  that  the  original  may 
rather  be  rendered,  ''  Let  the  lights  in  the  firmament  of 
heaven  be  for  (the  purpose  of)  dividing  the  day  from  the 
night,  &c."  If  this  version  is  correct,  it  follows,  that  in 
the  fourth  day's  command  there  is  a  reference  made  to 
the  heavenly  bodies,  as  already  existing — and  therefore, 
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when  we  afterwards  read,  in  ver.  16,  that  "God  made  two 
great  lights :  the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the 
lesser  light  to  rule  the  night,"  and  "  made  the  stars  also,' 
we  may  not  unfairly  infer,  that  this  verse  declares  a  pre- 
vious act  of  the  hand  of  omnipotence.  To  my  apprehen- 
sion, these  views  are  confirmed  by  the  words  of  the  first 
verse,  considered  as  descriptive  of  an  original  creation  of 
the  universe.  I  believe  the  Hebrew  word,  rendered 
"  heaven,"  properly  includes  the  sun  and  moon  and  all 
the  starry  host. 

There  is  one  fact  which  tends  to  strengthen  the  idea 
that  the  fossil  remains,  discovered  in  the  Secondary 
rocks,  belong  to  the  history  of  a  creation  anterior  to  the 
present  order.  It  is  this — that  amongst  the  two  thousand 
species,  belonging  to  the  animal  kingdom,  (including 
shells,)  of  which  the  remains  have  already  been  found  in 
these  rocks,  there  is  not  a  single  species  whicb  is  now  ex- 
tant. The  megaiherions  of  that  ancient  day,  and  even 
the  lesser  animals,  bave  utterly  disappeared  in  the 
present  order  of  nature. 

Dr.  Greville.  "  The  same  observation  applies  to 
tbe  plants.  We  are  daily  discovering  new  fossil  plants 
in  the  Secondary  strata,  and  the  number  of  those  which 
we  have  ascertained  is  now  very  large.  But  we  have  not 
met  with  a  single  specimen  known  to  the  botany  of  the 
present  day." 

Chal.  "  Whatever  we  may  make  of  the  question  of 
the  age  of  our  globe,  geology  furnishes  us  with  a  noble 
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evidence  of  the  creative  power  of  God.  When  we  inspect 
the  machinery  of  nature,  and  argue  with  Paley  from  the 
contrivance  to  a  Contriver,  the  atheist  sometimes  tells  us, 
that  the  order  of  nature,  for  any  thing  we  know,  may 
have  been  eternal.  But  geology  has  supplied  us  with 
ample  proofs,  that  the  present  order  of  nature  has  not 
been  eternal — that  at  no  immeasurable  distance  of  time 
it  had  an  actual  beginning.  The  animals  and  plants 
with  which  the  world  once  teemed  are  known  no  more. 
The  earth  is  covered  and  adorned  with  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  new  species.  Can  any  thing  possibly  account 
for  this  fact,  short  of  the  fiat  of  Omnipotence?  If  we 
conclude  that  the  fossil  remains  in  the  Secondary  rocks 
belong  to  a  date  anterior  to  the  present  order  of  nature, 
it  appears  that  those  which  are  found  in  the  Tertiary  de- 
posits, many  of  which  are  those  of  animals  and  plants 
still  extant,  may  be  well  accounted  for  by  the  Deluge, 
and  serve  to  establish  the  reality  of  that  event.  Thus,  on 
the  whole,  the  Scripture  history  and  the  science  of  geolo- 
gy are  so  far  from  being  irremediably  at  variance,  that 
they  contain  the  elements  of  mutual  harmony  and  ac- 
cordance." 

My  lame  leg  being  somewhat  improved,  we  ventured 
one  day  to  go  and  dine  with  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  had 
kindly  invited  several  interesting  persons  to  meet  us. 
Our  party  consisted  of  Dr.  McGill,  Professor  of  Divinity 
at  Glasgow,  Geo.  Eoss,  an  advocate  well  known  for  his 
philanthropic    and  religious  character,  as   well  as  his 
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talent,  Tait,  a  minister  of  the  Scotch  kirk,  John  Camp- 
bell, President  of  the  Edinburgh  Auxiliary  Bible  Society, 
Craig  and  Eamsey,  two  superior  men,  evangelical  minis- 
ters of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  several  ladies  ;  Samuel 
Hoare,  jun.,  who  had  just  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  was  also 
with  us,  full  of  enjoyment.  We  felt  ourselves  very  much 
at  ease  under  the  roof  of  our  kind  and  hospitable  friends, 
who  had  provided  every  accommodation  for  their  decrepid 
visitor.  The  dinner  was  plentiful  but  moderate  :  after  it 
was  over,  we  enjoyed  some  lively  and  I  hope  profitable 
conversation,  in  which,  however,  our  honored  host  took 
but  a  small  share.  The  subject  of  missions  was  intro- 
duced— and  all  seemed  to  agree,  that  to  attempt  the 
civilization  of  the  heathen,  before  imparting  to  them  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  is  to  very  little  purpose,  and 
seems  to  argue  a  want  of  faith  in  the  power  of  the  gospel, 
and  in  its  Universal  applicability  to  mankind. 

Chalmers  seemed  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  dif- 
fusing a  knowledge  of  the  orthodoxy  of  our  society,  and 
he  called  upon  me  to  tell  the  story  of  Thomas  Foster's 
appeal.  I  shall  briefly  repeat  that  story  here,  as  I  consider 
it  well  worthy  of  record  for  the  benefit  of  my  children. 

"I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1814  that  T.  F.,  a  gentle- 
man in  our  ranks,  a  man  of  talent  and  education,  was 
disowned  by  the  Monthly  meeting  of  Eadclifle,  for  sub- 
scribing to  the  Unitarian  Book  Society.  He  had  long 
been  supposed  to  entertain  low  views  of  the  person  of 
Christ,  and  had  he  kept  those  views  to  himself,  he  would 
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probably  have  been  left  by  Friends  to  pursue  his  own 
course.  But  no  sooner  did  he  publicly  assist  in  the  dif- 
fusion of  them,  than  he  became,  from  this  overt  act  a 
proper  object  of  the  discipline  of  the  society,  and  accord- 
ingly lost  his  membership.  The  Monthly  meeting  among 
Friends  sometimes  acts  in  the  capacity  of  a  legal  court, 
from  the  decisions  of  which  the  appeal  lies  to  the  superior 
court  of  the  Quarterhj  meeting,  and  from  those  of  the 
latter  to  our  highest  court,  the  general  assembly  of 
Friends  at  the  Yearly  meeting.  T.  F.  appealed  to  the 
Quarterly  meeting  of  London  and  Middlesex,  which 
confirmed  his  disownment ;  but  still  dissatisfied,  he 
carried  forward  his  appeal  to  the  Yearly  meeting,  at 
which  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  present — and  never 
shall  I  forget  the  interest  of  the  occasion.  All  who  loved 
the  cause  of  truth  felt  that  it  was  a  critical  one — and  all 
looked  forwards  with  anxious  expectation  to  the  result. 
Such  cases  come,  in  the  first  instance,  before  the  com- 
mittee of  Appeals,  which  is  composed  of  one  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  each  Quarterly  meeting, — (The  Quarterly 
meeting  appealed  against  alone  excepted). 

"  I  was  appointed  for  Norfolk  and  Norwich,  and  acted 
as  clerk  to  the  committee.  After  hearing  a  long  speech 
from  T.  F.,  and  the  answers  of  the  respondents  from  the 
Quarterly  meeting  of  London  and  Middlesex,  we  were 
left  to  make  our  decision.  I  drew  up  a  plain  series  of 
resolutions,  which  terminated  with  one  confirming  the 
disownment.    The  resolutions  were  read  seriatim  to  the 
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committee.  Each  in  its  turn  met  their  unanimous  ap- 
probation ;  and  never,  I  trust,  shall  I  forget  the  feeling 
of  unity  of  mind  with  which,  during  a  most  solemn  pause, 
we  all  gave  our  silent  assent  to  the  concluding  resolution. 
We  were  twenty-seven  in  number,  collected  out  of  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  previously  but  little  acquainted 
with  each  other's  sentiments — but  it  was  as  if  we  were 
moulded  together  into  one  man.  At  length  the  silence 
was  broken  by  our  deeply  experienced  friend,  J.  H.,  who 
expressed,  in  a  few  pointed  words,  his  entire  concurrence 
•with  the  decision  of  the  committee.  '  I  do  not  know,'  he 
added,  '  what  may  have  been  the  experience  of  my 
brethren,  but  for  myself  I  can  truly  say,  that  without 
Christ  I  should  be  of  all  men  most  miserable.''  Our  una- 
nimity being  ascertained  by  the  signatures  of  the  whole 
committee,  our  report,  confirming  the  disownment,  was 
presented  to  the  Yearly  meeting. 

"  Against  our  decision,  T.  F.,  as  in  right  entitled  to 
do,  made  his  final  appeal  to  the  body  at  large,  consisting 
of  about  one  thousand  men  Friends,  of  various  ages  and 
conditions,  without  any  written  creed,  and  without  any 
human  president !  Then  indeed  came  on  the  trial 
of  the  society's  faith — the  great  question  being  imme- 
diately before  us,  whether,  orthodox  Christianity  or 
Unitarianism  was  the  belief  of  Friends  ?  T.  F.'s  speech 
was  long  and  insinuating,  calculated  to  amuse  the  young, 
and  perplex  the  old.  The  reply  of  the  respondents  was 
plain  and  luminous,  and  accompanied  by  abundant  evi- 
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deuce,  selected  from  the  writings  of  the  early  Friends,  of 
the  uniform  adherence  of  the  society  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  divinity  and  atonement  of  Christ.  These  extracts 
were  compared  with  the  notes  of  the  Unitarian  New 
Testament,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  the  contrast  be- 
tween them  was  as  palpable  as  between  day  and  night. 
After  the  appellant  had  replied,  both  parties  withdrew, 
and  our  large  assembly  was  left  to  form  its  decision  on 
the  vital  and  all-important  question.  A  solemn  silence 
overspread  the  whole  meeting,  and  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable time  uninterrupted.  At  length  W.  G.  arose,  an 
elderly  man,  as  remarkable  for  his  clearness  of  mind  as 
he  was  striking  from  his  pleasing  and  venerable  appear- 
ance. In  a  single  expressive  sentence  he  pronounced  his 
judgment  against  the  appellant.  After  him  our  elder 
Friends  rose  one  after  another — all  with  the  same  senti- 
ment in  their  mouths, — then  Friends  in  the  middle 
stages  of  life, — then  the  young, — the  more  and  the  less 
serious, — the  plain,  and  those  whom  we  somewhat  techni- 
cally call  the  gay.  I  never  heard  so  many,  or  so  various 
Friends  speak  to  any  point  in  our  annual  assembly ;  and 
blessed  be  the  name  of  Him,  whom  al  one  we  acknow- 
ledge to  be  our  Saviour  and  our  Head,  all  ivere  of  one 
accord.  I  am  almost  ready  to  question  whether  a  thou- 
sand men — gathered  together  without  previous  concert, 
from  so  many  different  places,  persons  of  such  various 
ages,  circumstances,  and  characters — were  before  known  to 
manifest,  on  a  theological  subject,  so  perfect  an  unanimity. 
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"Were  this  history  generally  known,  it  might  surely 
suffice  to  satisfy  the  public,  that  in  the  year  1814  Friends 
were  not  Unitarians.  Since  that  period  the  views  of 
evangelical  truth,  entertained  in  the  society,  are  so  far 
from  having  deteriorated,  that  they  have  (to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge)  been  deepened,  confirmed,  and  en- 
larged." 

This  story  naturally  led  to  some  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  the  Socinian  controversy,  and  I  was  glad  to 
hear  Dr.  McGill  and  others  present  declare  their  opinion, 
that  Unitarianism  is  greatly  on  the  decline  in  Scotland. 
It  was  our  conclusion,  that  this  result  is  to  be  ascribed, 
not  merely  to  the  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures,  but  to  the 
increased  prevalence  of  correct  views  on  the  right 
method  of  interpreting  them.  This  subject  was  illustra- 
ted by  a  reference  to  the  critical  course  of  the  German 
theologians.  Time  was  when  the  Socinian  controversy 
was  actively  maintained  in  Germany,  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  it  has  been  of  late  years  in  this  country.  But 
the  German  critics  happened,  with  their  usual  ardor,  to 
embrace  the  science  of  Exegesis,  i.  e.,  Interpretation, 
which  they  presently  reduced  to  a  code  of  salutary  laws. 
Finding  that  these  laws  forbade  the  Socinian  methods  of 
interpreting  Scripture,  they  preferred  their  new  hobby 
Exegesis  to  their  old  hobby  Unitarianism.  And  what 
has  been  the  consequence?  Driven  from  Unitarianism, 
and  unwilling  to  become  orthodox  Christians,  they 
lapsed  into  infidelity ;  and  now  in  commenting  on  the 
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New  Testament,  as  if  it  were  an  uninspired  volume,  (just 
as  they  would  on  the  works  of  Sophocles  or  Demos- 
thenes,) they  give  it,  to  a  great  extent,  the  orthodox 

IKTEBPRETATIOK. 

In  the  evening  Dr.  Chalmers  read  a  few  verses  to  us 
from  Rom.  v.  in  the  beginning  of  which  chapter  double 
mention  is  made  of  the  Christian's  hope. 

Chal.  "  The  hopes  of  the  Christian  are  founded  on 
the  promises  of  God.  God  has  made  us  two  great  pro- 
mises, and  therefore  the  Christian  enjoys  two  leading 
hopes.  The  first  promise  (with  its  corresponding  hope) 
relates  to  the  present  life.  It  is  the  promise  of  grace. 
The  second  promise  (with  its  corresponding  hope)  relates 
to  the  life  to  come.  It  is  the  promise  of  glory.  Let  us 
suppose  that  some  person  were  to  promise  to  bestow  two 
benefits  upon  us,  the  one  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  the 
other  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  we  had  any  reason  to 
trust  him,  a  double  hope  would  immediately  be  raised  in 
our  minds.  But  if  at  the  end  of  the  week  we  found  his 
first  promise  fulfilled,  our  remaining  hope  would  rest  on 
a  confirmed  basis,  and  we  should  then  look  forward  to 
its  accomplishment  with  a  peaceful  and  unclouded  expec- 
tation. So  it  is  with  the  Christian.  If  he  experience  in 
himself  the  fulfilment  of  the  first  divine  promise,  the 
promise  of  grace-  if  his  first  hope  be  realized  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  Spirit — he  will  rest  assured  that  his 
second  hope  will  never  make  him  '  ashamed.'  Then  will 
he  '  REJOICE  in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.'  " 
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After  the  doctor  had  finished  his  short  discourse  and 
prayer,  I  begged  for  a  boon,  which  was  easily  granted— a 
few  moments'  silence  ;  and  I  ventured  shortly  to  address 
the  interesting  company  on  the  infinite  value  of  Chris- 
tianity,— on  the  happiness  of  that  fellowship  in  the 
gospel  which  knows  no  sectarian  distinctions, — and  on 
the  importance  of  unreserved  dedication  to  a  crucified 
and  risen  Lord.  The  party  separated  apparently  under 
the  delightful  influence  of  Christian  love. 

Dr.  Chalmers'  conversations  with  us  have  been  much 
more  frequently  about  things  than  persons ;  and  indeed 
he  has  too  much  intelligence  and  power  of  mind  to 
descend  to  a  species  of  conversation  commonly  called 
gossip — which  is  the  frequent  refuge  of  many  whose 
understandings  are  meagerly  stored  with  information. 
Persons,  however,  who,  from  the  combination  of  talent 
and  oddity,  have  made  a  noise  in  the  world,  must  lay 
their  account  for  being  the  subject  of  conversation  in  all 
sorts  of  companies.  Such  a  man  is  Edward  Irving,  who 
once  acted  as  an  assistant  preacher  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  in 
the  Tron  Church  at  Glasgow. 

Chal.  "  When  Irving  was  associated  with  me  at 
Glasgow  he  did  not  attract  a  large  congregation,  but  he 
completely  attached  to  himself,  and  to  his  ministry,  a 
limited  number  of  persons,  with  whose  minds  his  own 
was  in  affinity.  I  have  often  observed  this  effect  pro- 
duced by  men  whose  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling  are 
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peculiar  or  eccentric.  They  possess  a  magnetic  attrac- 
tion for  minds  assimilated  to  their  own." 

"Nevertheless,"  I  observed,  "eccentricity,  especially 
in  people  of  serious  religion,  is  extremely  undesirable.  I 
much  prefer  those  broad  intelligible  qualities  which  at- 
tract the  mass  of  mankind  " 

Chal.  "Yes,  truly — after  all,  gravitaHon  is  much 
better  than  magnetism." 

Chalmers  himself  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  at- 
traction of  gravitation.  His  clear  reasoning,  good  sense, 
and  honest  simplicity,  united  with  extraordinary  warmth 
and  vigor  of  mind,  have  rendered  him  steadily  influential 
over  a  whole  population.  With  regard  to  Irving,  it  is  a 
subject  of  deep  regret  to  Dr.  C  and  his  other  friends  in 
Scotland,  that  his  eccentricity  has  so  far  got  the  better  of 
"  the  spirit  of  a  sound  mind "  in  him,  that  he  has  not 
only  indulged  himself  in  large  flights  in  the  region  of  un- 
fulfilled prophecy,  but  has  fallen  into  grievous  error  in 
relation  to  the  moral  nature  of  Christ— so  much  so,  as 
even  to  assert  (as  I  understand)  the  corruption  of  the 
human  nature,  and  therefore  the  peccability  of  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel.  Dr.  Chalmers  has  so  much  confidence  in 
the  sincere  piety  of  his  friend,  that  he  fully  expects  his 
return  in  due  season,  to  the  genuine  and  sober  religion  of 
the  New  Testament.  Nevertheless,  such  devious  courses 
are  very  hurtful.  They  give  occasion  of  triumph  to  the 
enemies  of  religion,  and  it  may  be,  to  religion's  chief 
enemy ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  arise  not  merely 
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from  the  obliquity,  but  more  especially  from  the  pride  of 
the  heart  of  man. 

One  morning  my  sofa  was  surrounded  by  a  choice  com- 
pany of  morning  visitors— David  Erskine,  a  son  of  the 
late  venerable  Earl  of  Mar,  who,  with  his  sister,  Lady 
Jane  Erskine,  was  born  blind.  He  has  nevertheless  culti- 
vated his  mind  to  an  unusual  extent;  and  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  in  intellectual  pursuits  his  superior  faculty  of 
attention  has  abundantly  made  up  for  the  absence  of  sight. 
Both  he  and  his  sister,  with  other  members  of  their 
family,  especially  the  laborious  Lady  Charlotte,  are  de- 
cidedly serious.  Erskine  was  accompanied  by  our  friend, 
Edward  Craig,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  who  has  been 
our  frequent  visitor,  and  is  a  person  of  piety,  information, 
and  ready  talent.  Dr.  Chalmers  was  also  of  the  party, 
with  his  wife  and  sister-in-law,  and  was  unusually  cheer- 
ful and  humorous.  I  inquired  of  Craig  in  what  manner 
he  was  accustomed  to  prepare  his  sermons. 

Craig.  "  I  was  once  in  the  habit  of  writing  my  ser- 
mons— but  I  found  there  was  a  temptation  in  it  to  essay 
making,  instead  of  preaching  the  simple  gospel :  I  de- 
tected myself  in  cultivating  the  understanding,  in  lieu  of 
impressing  the  hearts  of  my  hearers.  I  now  read,  and 
meditate,  but  write  only  a  brief  skeleton,  from  which  I 
preach  ;  and  I  find  that  I  am  more  successful  as  a  preacher 
than  I  used  to  be." 

Chal.     "  I  am  not  in  favor  of  any  category  in  these 
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matters.  There  is  just  a  variety  of  gifts — and  every 
preacher  has  his  own  experience.  I  cannot  trust  myself 
to  extemporaneous  preaching,  lest  I  should  throw  out 
my  mind  too  widely  into  some  one  branch  of  my  subject, 
and  then  I  must  either  tire  out  the  patience  of  my  hearers 
by  maintaining  the  due  proportions,  or  else  destroy  the 
unity  of  my  discourse." 

I  observed,  that  the  force  of  ministry  was  greatly  aided 
by  concentration— and  expressed  my  regret  at  the  plan 
pursued  by  some  of  the  clergy,  wlien  expounding  the 
Scripture,  of  overwhelming  its  native  force  by  an  almost 
interminable  commentary  of  their  own. 

Chal.  "  I  undertook  to  open  Irving's  new  chapel  in 
London.  The  congregation,  in  their  eagerness  to  obtain 
seats,  had  already  been  assembled  about  three  hours. 
Irving  said,  be  would  assist  me  by  reading  a  chapter  for 
me  in  the  first  instance.  He  chose  the  very  longest 
chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  went  on  with  his  exposition  for 
an  hour  and  a-half.  When  my  turn  came,  of  what  use 
could  I  be  in  an  exhausted  receiver?  On  another  simi- 
lar occasion  he  kindly  proffered  me  the  same  aid,  adding, 
'  I  can  be  short.'  I  said,  '  How  long  will  it  take 
you?'  He  answered, 'Only  one  hour  and  forty 
MINUTES.'  '  Then,'  rej^lied  I,  '  I  must  decline  the  favor.' " 
Cbaig.  "  My  friend,  Mr.  P.,  invited  a  party  to  sup- 
per. Some  of  his  guests  had  three  miles  to  walk  home 
after  the  meal.  But  before  its  commencement,  Mr.  P., 
requested  Irving,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  to  read  the 
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Bible  and  expound.  He  began  and  continued  a  dis- 
course, which  manifested  not  even  a  tendency  towards 
termination  until  midnight.  The  supper  was  of  course 
either  burnt  up,  or  grown  cold.  When  the  clock  struck 
twelve,  Mr.  P.  tremblingly  and  gently  suggested  to  him 
that  it  might  be  desirable  to  draw  to  a  close.  '  Who  art 
thou,^  he  replied,  with  prophetic  energy,  '  who  darest  to 
interrupt  the  man  of  Crod  in  the  midst  of  his  administra- 
tions?' He  pursued  his  commentary  for  some  time 
longer,  then  closed  the  book,  and  waving  his  long  arm 
over  the  head  of  his  host,  uttered  an  audible  and  deliber- 
ate prayer  that  his  offence  might  be  forgiven." 

I  trust  there  was  nothing  uncharitable  in  the  hearty 
smiles,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  which  this  story  occa- 
sioned. I  believe  we  all  appreciate  the  talents  and 
Christian  zeal  of  this  extraordinary  man — desiring  only, 
that  by  depositing  his  singularities  both  of  opinion  and 
habit,  he  may  become  a  more  effective  instrument  for  the 
diffusion  of  pure  Christianity.  Ought  we  not  also  to  de- 
rive from  such  things  a  lesson  for  ourselves — to  make  a 
record  in  our  minds  of  the  danger  of  popularity,  and  of 
the  indispensable  necessity  (especially  in  those  who 
minister  the  gospel)  of  abiding  in  that  deep  humility, — 
that  sense  of  the  nothingness  of  self, — that  awful  fear  of 
God, — and  that  dependence  upon  his  Spirit,  which  are 
the  surest  preservatives  from  every  error,  and  the  best 
preparation  for  all  our  services. 

I  shall  here  record  the  intellectual  deviations  of  an- 
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other  wandering  star  which  have  for  sometime  past  been 
the  subject  of  daily  conversation  in  the  reunions  of 
Edinburgh — I  allude  to  Thomas  Erskine,  the  pious  (and 
as  I  am  told)  highly  pleasing  author  of  two  well-known 
works  ;  the  first  on  the  Internal  Evidence  of  Christianity, 
the  second  on  the  Unconditional  Freeness  of  the  Gospel. 
In  the  latter  work  he  has  left  the  beaten  track  of  ortho- 
doxy, by  laboring  to  prove  that  all  mankind,  whether 
converted  or  unregenerate,  are  already  pardoned,  through 
the  atonement  of  Christ— this  universal  pardon  being 
applied  efficaciously  to  those  only  who  believe.  It 
appears,  that  in  the  mental  composition  of  this  amiable 
and  excellent  man,  the  imagination  is  a  preponderating 
faculty;  and  he  has  lately  joined  himself  to  a  small  sect, 
which  has  risen  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  Port  Glasgow, 
and  whose  sentiments  are  here  known  by  the  name  of 
"  the  Row  Heresy."  This  name  is  from  the  parish  so 
called,  the  incumbent  of  which — John  Campbell — is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  patron  of  the  sect.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  true  leader  of  it  is  a  young  lady,  also  a  Camp- 
bell, who  pretends,  and  probably  sincerely  believes,  that 
she  possesses  the  gift  of  tongues.  When  she  conceives 
herself  to  be  impelled  to  the  work,  she  either  writes  or 
speaks  in  a  loould  be  language — of  which  no  one  knows 
the  characters  or  understands  the  sounds — and  she  plain- 
ly confesses  that  she  is  herself  as  ignorant  of  both  as  the 
persons  by  whom  she  i8.surrounded.  Several  other  indi- 
viduals, chiefly  amongst  the  young,  now  pretend  to  a 
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similar  gift,  and  the  various  sounds  which  they  utter, 
continue  to  be  utterly  without  meaning  either  to  them- 
selves or  others.  A  slight  exception  to  this  general  rule 
has  however  been  related  to  me,  on  unquestionable  au- 
thority. At  one  of  their  strange  and  turbulent  meetings 
for  worship,  a  young  man,  named  Macdonald,  while  en- 
gaged in  vocal  prayer,  suddenly  deserted  the  beaten  track 
of  plain  English,  and  began  to  uttei-  a  voluble  variety  of 
unintelligible,  yet  articulate  sounds.  He  concluded  with 
the  emphatic,  and  twice  repeated  utterance  of  the  words, 
Disco  Capito.  A  person  present  cried  out,  "  It  is  written, 
Pray  that  ye  may  interpret."  He  answered,  "  The  inter- 
pretation is  given  to  me" — "  The  shout  of  a  mighty  king 
is  in  the  midst  of  you."  The  foolishness  of  this  story  is 
sufficient  to  condemn  the  whole  proceeding  ;  and  I  quite 
agree  with  my  friend,  Edward  Craig,  who  expects  the 
Eow  heresy  will  soon  pass  away  as  a  cloud — that  the  en- 
thusiasts,  who  have  never  known  any  other  religion,  will 
too  probably  lapse  into  infidelity,  and  that  the  few  truly 
Christian  people  who  have  joined  their  ranks,  will  return 
to  their  old  associations — wounded  and  bleeding.  It  is 
however  in  no  small  degree  astonishing,  that  such  way- 
ward imaginations  should  have  found  a  local  habitation 
in  Scotland,  where  the  general  characteristic,  as  it  regards 
religion,  is  a  phlegmatic  and  stiff"  adherence  to  a  defined 
system. 

The  circumstances  which  I  have  now  mentioned  have 
naturally  led  to  some  discussion  respecting  the  gifts  of 
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the  Spirit.  Thomas  Erskine  lias  liublished  a  two-penny 
pamphlet  on  the  subject,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove, 
first,  that  when  the  early  Christians  spake  with  tongues, 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  that  which  they 
uttered ;  and  secondly,  that  there  is  good  reason  (there- 
fore) to  acknowledge  the  divine  origin  of  the  Port  Glas- 
gow gifts,  as  well  as  of  those  which  were  exercised  in  the 
days  of  Paul,  among  the  Christians  at  Corinth.  Suppo- 
sing the  premises  to  be  correct,  the  weakness  of  the  infer- 
ence is  extreme.  Edward  Craig  has  published  an  able 
answer  to  this  pamphlet,  in  which,  by  a  sober  paraphrase 
of  1  Cor.  xiv.  he  shows  the  improbability  (at  least)  of 
Erskine's  premises — and  by  a  brief  narration  of  the  Port 
Glasgow  proceedings,  renders  his  inference  justly  ridicu- 
lous. Yet  I  think  he  has  preserved  a  respectful  and 
charitable  tone  towards  his  well  meaning  opponent.  The 
last  accounts  which  I  have  heard  from  the  "  West  Coun- 
try "  indicate  a  progressive  descent  into  the  absurd  and 
preposterous.  I  was  struck  with  the  simplicity  of  mind, 
and  genuine  charitableness  which  Dr.  Chalmers  dis- 
played in  conversing  on  this  subject,  before  its  issue  was 
quite  so  apparent  as  it  is  at  present. 

Chal.  "  Were  Erskine  at  home,  I  should  be  very 
happy  to  bring  you  together.  He  is  a  most  amiable  and 
pleasing  person,  and  one  whose  consistency  of  conduct 
proves  the  genuineness  of  his  piety.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  his  imagination  overpowers  his  other  faculties.  He 
assures  me,  that  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  personal  examina- 
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tion  on  the  spot,  would  convince  me  of  the  truth  of  the 
West  Country  miracles.  Incredulous  as  I  am  respecting 
it,  I  do  not  presume  to  determine  what  may  or  may  not 
be  included  within  the  infinite  variety  of  divine  dispen- 
sation.    I  just  hold  myself  open  to  evidence." 

Though  we  cannot  but  admire  the  modesty  as  well  as 
justice  of  these  sentiments,  no  man  is  more  alive  than 
Chalmers  to  the  beautiful  adaptation  which  is  so  clearly 
perceptible  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  dispensations  of 
God,  (as  well  as  in  the  works  of  nature,)  between  the 
means  and  the  end.  The  "  portable  evidence  of  Christi- 
anity," to  which  the  doctor  is  so  justly  attached,  is  the 
greatest  example  of  it.  No  one  who  has  both  a  scriptural 
and  experimental  knowledge  of  those  divine  arrangements 
which  constitute  the  system  of  Christian  doctrine,  can 
fail  to  perceive  their  marvellous  -Buitability  to  their  pro- 
fessed end — the  regeneration  and  salvation  of  mankind. 
And  in  the  same  way  may  we  perceive  the  fitness  of  the 
machinery  employed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  this 
new  religion  in  the  Avorld,  and  of  insuring  both  its  early 
promulgation  and  permanent  maintenance.  I  can  con- 
ceive of  nothing  more  precisely  adapted  to  their  proposed 
end,  than  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  They 
were  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  for  the  purpose. 
They  were  definite  in  their  character,  and  equally  so  in 
their  effect.  They  afforded  precisely  what  was  wanted, 
a  palpable  and  undeniable  evidence  of  the  divine  origin 
of  Christianity ;  and  they  were  the  means  of  so  far  over- 
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coming  the  universal  hostility  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
as  to  effect  its  firm  establishment,  and  rapid  early  propa- 
gation in  the  civilized  world.  A  similar  remark  applies 
with  equal  force  to  that  plenary  inspiration  of  the  apos- 
tles and  their  companions,  with  which  their  miraculous 
powers  were  on  a  level,  and  by  which  they  were  qualified 
to  become  original  disseminators  of  the  Truth.  It  was 
thus  also  that  they  were  enabled  to  compose  that  sacred 
volume,  which  was  destined,  together  with  its  precursor, 
to  be  in  all  ages  sufficient  (under  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit)  for  the  religious  instruction  of  mankind.  Now  in 
the  whole  of  this  spiritual  machinery  we  see  a  precise 
adequacy — without  either  deficiency  or  surplus — of  the 
means  to  the  end;  and  we  trace,  in  this  fresh  evidence  of 
accordance,  the  perfect  skill  of  that  Being  who  adjusts  all 
"his  matters'' — whether  we  are  permitted  to  see  it  or 
not — in  perfectly  even  balances. 

The  church  of  Christ,  firmly  established  in  the  world 
— as  a  city  set  upon  a  hill  which  cannot  be  hid — and 
placed  in  posession  of  the  whole  Scripture,  does  not 
appear,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  need  the  continuance 
either  of  miraculous  powers,  or  of  the  apostolic  oflSce. 
If  men  will  not  hear  "  Moses  and  the  prophets  " — c<m- 
summatcd  as  they  now  are  by  Christ  and  the  apostles — 
they  indeed  will  not  hear  though  one  rise  from  the  dead. 
Yet  who  will  not  admit  that  the  church,  for  her  edifica- 
tion and  enlargement,  requires  those  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
which  are  suited  to  these  purposes?  who  will  deny  that 
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gifts  as  well  as  grace  are  promised  to  her  in  every  age? 
The  promise  is  indeed  clear :  see  Isa.  lix.,  21 ;  Acts  ii., 
39.  Nor  are  the  origin  and  principle  of  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  altered.  It  is  the  same  glorious  Head  who  bestows 
them — the  same  Holy  Spirit  who  qualifies  for  their 
exercise.  They  are  identical  in  nature  with  the  gifts  of 
the  apostles,  though  different  in  degree.  The  Christian 
church,  in  her  advanced  age,  is  not  left  without  her 
Evangelists,  or  her  Pastors  and  Teachers ;  and  it  is  by 
inspiration  still — taking  the  word  in  its  just  and  proper 
sense — that  they  can  alone  be  rightly  qualified  to  admin- 
ister and  apply  those  materials,  which  prophets  and 
apostles  produced  in  days  of  old,  under  a  far  more  abun- 
dant and  exalted  measure  of  the  same  influence.  I  do 
not  make  this  remark  in  the  peculiar  character  of  a 
Quaker,  because  I  believe  that  the  serious  Christian 
church,  under  every  denomination,  is,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, prepared  to  adopt  the  sentiment.  Nevertheless,  I 
heartily  long  to  see  the  day,  when  a  greater  degree  of 
faith  in  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit — under  their  true  charac- 
ter, and  within  their  proper  sphere — shall  prevail 
amongst  all  who  love  and  serve  the  Lord.  The  very 
same  argument  from  analogy  which  prevents  my  expect- 
ing to  find  among  Christians,  in  the  present  day,  that 
miracle  of  tongues  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  1  Cor. 
xiv.  also  satisfies  me,  that  we  may  reasonably  expect  the 
continuance  of  the  gift  of  "prophecy,"  mentioned  in  the 
same  chapter.     And  why  ?   Because  it  is  a  speaking  unto 
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men  for  edification,  and  exhortation,  and  comfort :  ver.  3. 
I  can  easily  conceive  that  occasions  might  arise  on  which 
it  would  become  highly  probable  that  it  would  please 
Infinite  Wisdom  to  ordain  a  miracle — such  an  occasion 
for  instance,  as  the  attempt  of  the  apostate  Julian  to 
rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  when  balls  of  fire  issu- 
ing from  mount  Moriali  utterly  frustrated  all  his  efibrts. 
I  can  also  conceive  that  a  miracle  might  be  permitted,  for 
some  reason  altogether  imperceptible  to  the  intelligence 
of  man.  But  such  a  circumstance  is  remote  from  the 
region  of  probabilities.  Strong  must  be  the  evidence 
which  would  serve  to  convince  me  of  the  reality  of 
wonders,  which  scarcely  appear  to  admit  of  any  other 
comparison  than  with  the  unaccountable  prodigies  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  ghostery. 

The  evidence  of  accordance  permitted  us  in  spiritual 
things  is  remarkably  analogous  to  what  is  on  every  hand 
visible  in  the  order  of  nature.  When accompa- 
nied Chalmers  to  the  museum,  he  did  not  appear  to  her 
to  be  peculiarly  well  informed  in  the  detailed  natural 
history  of  the  objects  there  collected ;  but  his  mind  was 
called  forth  into  its  full  energy,  by  the  lessons  of  Chris- 
tian philosophy  which  the  whole  scene  presented — the 
wonderful  contrivances  of  nature — the  perceptible  pur- 
poses to  which  they  are  applied — the  combination  of 
parts  in  the  same  creature  having  no  tendency  to  produce 
each  other,  yet  necessary  to  each  other's  right  action,  as 
well  as  to  the  completeness  and  use  of  the  whole — for  ex- 
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ample,  the  wings  and  tails  of  birds,  and  the  comparative 
length,  according  to  the  natural  wants  of  the  animal,  of 
their  legs  and  necks.  It  is  delightful  to  trace,  in  thou- 
sands of  such  combinations,  the  benevolence  as  well  as 
wisdom  of  the  Creator. 

Chal.  "  Did  you  ever  remark  the  way  in  which 
Cuvier  goes  to  work  to  build  a  fossil  animal :  he  finds, 
for  example,  the  thigh  bone  of  some  unknown  carnivo- 
rous quadruped ;  a  large  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
adaptations  of  nature  enable  him  to  determine  the  pre- 
cise description  of  leg  and  foot  to  which  such  a  thigh 
bone  ought  to  belong.  Having  finished  his  picture  of  the 
whole  leg,  he  perceives  what  ought  to  he,  and  therefore 
what  is,  the  shape  of  the  loins,  the  back,  the  tail,  &c. ; 
and  so  he  goes  forward  until  the  whole  creature  is  erected. 
He  knows  what  are  the  usual  demands  of  nature  as  it  re- 
lates to  each  particular  part,  and  he  builds  accordingly. 
Now  this  is  so  far  from  being  a  work  of  mere  fancy,  that 
he  seldom  or  never  fails  to  portray  the  animal  aright — as 
has  been  found  in  a  great  variety  of  examples,  by  subse- 
quent discoveries.  What  a  delightful  testimony  does  the 
philosopher,  in  pursuing  such  a  method,  bear  to  the  regu- 
larity and  harmony  with  which  the  Author  of  nature 
adapts  his  means  to  his  ends." 

Dr.  Greville  was  mentioning  to  us  another  example  of 
adaptation  on  a  large  scale.  In  temperate  and  cool  cli- 
mates, man  requires  animal  food,  and  accordingly  nature, 
in  such  climates,  has  provided  abundance  oi pasture  land. 
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In  the  tropics,  where  the  natural  food  of  man  is  fruit  and 
vegetables,  we  do  not  find  pastures,  but  the  soil  is  im- 
mensely productive  of  fruit  trees.  Now  the  quantity  of 
fruit  diet  obtained  in  tropical  climates,  on  a  given  space 
of  land,  greatly  exceeds  that  of  animal  food  produced  on 
an  equal  surface  of  pasture  in  colder  countries.  This 
provision  of  the  Creator  exactly  corresponds  with  the 
fact,  that  a  far  greater  quantity  of  vegetable  than  of  animal 
food  is  required  for  the  sustenance  of  our  species. 

It  is  evident  that  Dr.  Chalmers  is  deeply  impressed 
with  the  opinion,  tbat  an  overwhelming  tide  is  but  too 
likely,  ere  long,  to  sweep  down  many  of  our  civil,  litera- 
ry, and  religious  institutions.  The  spirit  which  prevails 
abroad,  he  apprehends  to  be  in  somewhat  active  opera- 
tion at  home,  and  he  ascribes  its  existence  and  increase 
to  the  wide  dissemination  of  svpcrficial  knowledge.  In 
this  respect  he  appears  to  be  in  agreement  with  his  friend. 
Dr.  Gordon,  an  eminent  evangelical  minister  of  the  Scotch 
kirk,  who  accompanied  him  one  morning  in  a  very  short 
call  upon  us.  Dr.  Gordon  is  a  slender  person,  in  middle 
life,  with  an  expressive  and  even  beautiful  countenance, 
reserved  and  grave  in  his  manner,  and  apparently  ac- 
customed to  rather  a  narrow  walk  in  the  Christian 
church.  Yet  he  bears  the  character  of  a  devoted  and 
even  holy  Christian  ;  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  him  express 
his  belief,  that  evangelical  religion  is  extending  itself 
among  the  clergy  of  Scotland  as  well  as  England— in- 
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eluding  many  who  are  not  classed  with  what  is  con- 
sidered the  "serious  party."  But  like  Chalmers  he  has 
no  confidence  whatever  in  the  permanence,  or  even  long 
continuance  of  the  church  establishments,  either  in 
Scotland  or  England.  Chalmers  is  a  great  advocate  for 
religious  establishments. 

Chal.  "  I  like  to  see  the  earth  helping  the  woman. 
I  do  not  plead  very  earnestly  for  any  particular  church, 
but  I  would  have  a  well  formed  machinery  fixed  in 
every  country — docks  of  irrigation — through  which  the 
predominant  religion,  whatever  it  is,  may  diffuse  its 
streams  of  Christian  instruction.  I  do  not  perceive 
that  when  such  a  provision  is  absent,  men  are  prone 
to  supply  the  deficiency  for  themselves;  and  the  prac- 
tical effect  appears  to  be,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  is  left  without  any  religious  instruction  at  all." 

I  mentioned  in  reply  that  I  had  conversed  on  this 
subject  with  Dr.  Milner,  a  well-known  Episcopalian 
minister  of  New  York,  who,  before  he  became  a  preacher 
of  Christianity,  was  for  many  years  the  Representative 
in  Congress  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  a  man  of 
extensive  knowledge  and  experience,  and  devoted  to  the 
civil  and  religious  improvement  of  his  country.  When  I 
inquired  of  him  whether  he  thought  that  religion  gained 
or  lost  in  America  from  the  absence  of  an  Establishment, 
he  expressed  his  conviction,  that  genuine  Christianity  is 
far  more  diffused  in  the  United  States,  than  it  would 
have  been,  had  church  and  state  been  united. 
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Chal.  "Well,  I  hold  myself  open  to  conviction — 
but  my  belief  is,  that  a  dry  examination  of  numbers 
in  America  would  lead  to  a  different  conclusion,  and 
that  if  all  parties  "were  counted,  an  overwhelming  pro- 
portion of  their  scattered  population  would  be  found  to 
be  wholly  destitute  of  the  means  of  public  worship  and 
religious  culture.  The  population  in  England  and  Scot- 
land has  immensely  outgrown  the  provisions  of  the  two 
establishments — and  what  becomes  of  the  surplus  ?  They 
do  not  provide  themselves  with  religious  privileges,  but 
are  more  than  content  to  continue  without  them.  I  was 
furnished  with  a  picturesque  argument  for  Establish- 
ments on  the  top  of  St.  Paul's.  When  I  looked  east- 
ward over  the  city  of  London,  I  beheld  it  dotted  with 
spires — for  the  city  was  built  at  a  time  when  the  church 
was  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  inhabitants.  But 
westward  the  eye  roams  over  a  comparatively  new  toAvn 
and  new  population,  and  a  spire  is  hardly  to  be  seen. 
On  the  whole,  I  conclude,  that  unless  the  law  of  the 
land  provides  churches,  and  a  corresponding  adminis- 
tration of  the  Gospel,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  the 
people  will  provide  them  for  tliemselves." 

It  was  observed  by  David  Erskine,  that  dissenting 
meeting  houses  have  no  spires;  and  that  although  a 
large  proportion  of  our  lower  population  was  content  to 
live  without  the  means  of  public  worship,  yet  that  what 
the  dissenters  have  effected  for  the  religious  culture  of 
England  and  Scotland,  notwithdanding  the  incumbency  of 
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the  Establishment,  aflforded  a  substantial  contradiction  to 
these  views. 

I  told  Dr.  Chalmers  that  this  was  almost  the  only- 
subject,  that  I  knew  of,  on  which  I  did  not  sympathize 
with  him.  Nevertheless,  I  fully  unite  in  sincerely  de- 
precating the  fall  of  any  of  our  religious  institutions  by 
the  rude  hand  of  anarchy  and  infidelity.  It  ought  to  be 
remarked,  that  Dr.  C.'s  views  on  this  subject  are  con- 
nected in  his  mind,  not  with  a  bigoted  attachment  to 
any  particular  form  of  religion,  but  only  with  an  earnest 
desire  for  the  maintenance  of  Christianity  itself.  For  my 
own  part,  I  deliberately  believe  that  the  woman  would 
do  better,  if  the  earth  would  let  her  alone;  and  that  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church  universal  may  be  trusted,  for 
the  maintenance  and  diffusion  of  His  own  Cause,  through 
an  agency  of  His  own  forming.  We  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt  the  stability  of  His  promise — "  On  this  Rock 
will  I  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it."  With  regard  to  America,  I  believe 
that  the  means  of  public  religious  instruction  have  over- 
taken the  population — and  followed  it  into  remote  re- 
gions— with  a  greater  rapidity  than  could,  under  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  have  been  produced  by  any  legal 
enactments.  I  suspect  that  Dr.  C.  is  in  some  degree  mis- 
informed on  this  part  of  the  subject.  He  was  speaking 
of  the  almost  total  absence  of  those  means  in  New  Or- 
leans ;  but  I  find  from  John  Padmore — a  most  respect- 
able free  black,  now  residing  in  Edinburgh— that  this  is 
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an  error  ;  and  that  the  places  of  worship  in  New  Orleans, 
notwithstanding  the  peculiarly  unfavorable  circumstances 
of  the  inhabitants,  are  very  numerous. 

N.  B. — John  Padmore,  now  aged  sixty,  was  once  in 
slavery  in  Barbadoes.  By  dint  of  good  conduct  and  in- 
dustry he  saved  £200,  with  which  he  purchased  his  own 
freedom.  He  has  since  paid  the  like  sum  for  the  manu- 
mission of  his  aged  father,  and  again  for  that  of  his  son. 
He  underwent  dreadful  suffering  from  the  cruelty  of  his 
master  and  mistress  when  a  slave ;  but  they  are  now 
ruined,  and  Padmore  has  generously  ministered  to  their 
necessities.  He  obtained  a  considerable  property  by 
trading  at  New  Orleans,  and  other  parts  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  neat,  cheerful,  sensible,  and  pious,  and, 
with  his  wife,  is  living  at  Edinburgh,  respected  by  his 
neighbors,  and  in  great  comfort.  His  whole  appearance 
and  demeanor  is  calculated  to  show  the  folly  and  iniquity 
of  what  one  of  the  French  deputies  has  lately  called  the 
aristocracy  of  the  skin. 

Chal.  "  The  Scotch  Establishment  has  one  great  ad- 
vantage over  that  of  England.  It  acknowledges  no  tem- 
poral head,  and  admits  of  no  civil  or  parliamentary  in- 
terference with  its  doctrine  and  discipline.  The  state 
helps  to  support  it,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  con- 
duct of  its  ministrations.  This  devolves  solely  on  its 
synod.  It  is  not  so  with  the  Church  of  England ;  but 
I  would  not  demolish  the  Church  of  England  on  that 
account — I  would  only  restore  to  her  her  own  Convoca- 
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tioD.  Were  some  little  poisonous  stream  to  find  its  way 
into  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  by  which  all  the  waters  of 
the  river  were  rendered  insalubrious,  it  would  be  a  foolish 
remedy  to  cut  up  and  destroy  the  dykes  by  which  those 
waters  are  conveyed  through  all  the  plains  of  Egypt. 
Good  sense  would  dictate— only  the  stopping  vp  of  the 
small  polluting  fountain." 

The  New  Revolution  in  France,  and  the  commotions 
which  have  since  taken  place  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
have  all  occurred  since  our  lot  has  been  cast  in  Scot- 
land. They  have  of  course  been  the  subject  of  daily 
thought,  meditation,  and  converse.  Although  there  is 
much  in  these  changes,  especially  as  it  regards  France, 
with  which  every  liberal  mind  must  sympathize,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  spirit  of  insubordination  is 
increasingly  prevalent  in  the  world.  I  fear  it  runs 
through  many  both  of  our  private  and  public  relations 
— parent  and  child — master  and  servant — magistrate  and 
citizen — king  and  subject.  It  is  probable  also  that  the 
Church  is  affected  by  this  change  of  feeling ;  and  that 
in  every  denomination  there  is  less  of  wholesome  re- 
straint, and  a  greater  impatience  of  discipline  than  was 
the  case  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago.  If  this  is  one  of 
the  consequences  of  the  march  of  intellect,  it  is  assu- 
redly a  fearful  one— and  I  know  of  no  remedy,  but  the 
diffusion  of  the  Gospel.  The  Scriptures  will  never  cease 
to  teach  us  to  fulfil  all  our  relative  duties  aright,  "  and 
to  be  subject  one  to  another  in  love."  I  believe  the  spirit 
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of  rebellion  against  man  is  intimately  associated  with 
that  of  rebellion  against  God. — That  which  can  alone 
counteract  both  is  genuine  Christianity. 

We  were  favored  one  day  with  a  call  from  a  man  of 
very  superior  parts,  John  Brown,  the  pious  and  able 
minister  here  of  one  of  the  largest  seceding  congregations. 
When  we  asked  him,  ''  What  dost  thou  think  will  be 
the  end  of  all  these  national  commotions?"  he  answered 
emphatically — "The  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become 
the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  Christ."  To  this 
scriptural  declaration  we  can  all  set  the  seal  of  a  willing 
belief:  but  in  the  mean  time,  tribulations  and  trials  of 
faith  may  perhaps  be  ordained,  for  the  further  purifica- 
tion of  the  followers  of  the  Lamb — preparatory,  it  may 
be,  to  their  final  victory. 

Chal.  "I  think  the  Scriptures  afford  us  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  ultimate  diflfusion  of  pure  Christianity 
in  the  world  must  be  preceded  by  commotion  and  con- 
fusion, and  distress  of  nations.  Look  at  the  new  French 
revolution — There  is  much  that  one  approves  at  present, 
both  in  its  tendency  and  in  its  results.  But  you  see  it 
has  been  effected  by  the  growth  of  merely  human  intel- 
ligence— by  the  working  of  the  unregenerate  mind  with- 
out a  particle  of  Christian  principle.  It  is  just  the  striv- 
ing of  the  natural  wisdom  and  pride  of  man  after  that 
which  we  are  apt  to  conceive  to  be  the  consummation  of 
our  happiness — a  condUion  of  independence.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  underrate  the  value  of  civil  and  politi- 
cal liberty;  but  I  am  well  assured  that  it  is  only  the 
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principles  of  Christianity  whicli  can  impart  true  security, 
prosperity,  and  happiness,  either  to  individuals  or  to  na- 
tions. I  am  prepared  to  expect,  that  on  the  efforts  which 
are  now  making  in  the  world  to  regenerate  our  species, 
without  religion,  God  loill  impress  the  stamp  of  a  solemn 
and  expressive  mockery.'" 

Notwithstanding  the  strength  and  consistency  of  these 
sentiments,  I  venture  to  indulge  a  humble  hope  that  our 
heavenly  Father  will  deal  gently  with  the  workmanship 
of  His  hands ;  and  that  while  the  progress  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Christianity  (both  of  its  evidences  and  its  doc- 
trines) keeps  pace  with  that  of  other  knowledge,  there 
will  be  a  gradual  diffusion  of  divine  light — until  all  men 
shall  acknowledge  its  superiority  to  that  oi  man's  wisdom, 
and  shall  bow  the  knee  "  at  the  name  of  Jesus." 

We  parted  from  our  dear  friends.  Dr.  Chalmers,  his 
wife,  and  daughters,  as  well  as  from  some  other  persons 
who  have  been  endeared  to  us  in  Edinburgh,  after  a  so- 
lemn and  refreshing  time  of  silence,  ministry,  and  prayer. 
9th  month,  25th,  1830. 

Our  sojourn  at  Edinburgh  of  nearly  five  weeks  appears 
to  be  now  drawing  to  its  close. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  memorabilia  without  recording 
our  gratitude  to  our  dear  friends,  Alexander  and  Ann 
Cruickshank,  under  whose  peaceful  roof  we  have  found 
so  delightful  a  shelter,  for  their  unabated  and  unbounded 
hospitality.  May  grace,  mercy,  and  peace  rest  upon 
them,  and  upon  the  many  whom  we  love  in  Scotland ! 

END  OF  PART   FIRST. 
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PAET  II. 

Earlham,  7th  Month,  24th,  1833. 
As  we  were  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  rather  late  on 
the  evening  of  the  18th  instant  Dr.  Chalmers  entered, 
with  our  friend  Chas.  Bridges,  Vicar  of  Long  Newton, 
Suffolk,  as  his  companion.  We  were  not  expecting  his 
arrival  that  evening ;  but  the  surprise  was  an  agreeable 
one,  and  my  wife  and  sister  Catherine,  as  well  as  the 
children,  united  with  me  in  giving  our  honored  guests  a 
hearty  Avelcome.  He  had  been  passing  two  or  three  weeks 
in  London,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  world's  great  whirl- 
pool, but  without  any  contamination,  as  I  believe,  from 
its  spirit ;  and  had  been  thrown  into  the  company  of 
many  persons  eminent  for  rank,  power,  and  intellect. 
Crowds  of  nobles,  and  other  elevated  men  and  women, 
had  been  following  him  in  his  ministry.  The  new  Scotch 
chapel,  which  holds  about  three  thousand  people,  had 
been  filled  to  excess  again  and  again ;  and  I  trust  the 
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glad  tidings  of  salvation  had  been  sent  forth,  under  a 
right  influence,  into  a  multitude  of  hearts  and  under- 
standings. The  Doctor  looked  a  good  deal  worn  with  his 
exertions,  and  somewhat  thinner  than  when  we  last 
met.  He  bears  his  simplicity  along  with  him  so  obvious- 
ly, that  we  all  felt  at  ease  with  him  almost  immediately 
— and  with  the  exception  of  the  quiet  reading  of  a  Psalm, 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  passed  in  conversation. 
Dr.  Chalmers  is  a  man  peculiarly  susceptible  of  being 
pleased — looking  at  objects  which  surround  him  through 
a  ftivorable  medium. 

Chal.  "  I  have  been  travelling  through  Kent,  Essex, 
and  Suffolk,  and  now  through  Norfolk,  the  agricultural 
garden  of  England.  It  is  a  delightful  country — varied 
in  its  surface,  and  clothed  in  greenness.  As  to  the  mould- 
ing and  statuary  of  the  scenery,  we  excel  you  in  Scotland; 
but  when  I  look  over  the  fields  of  your  country,  I  seem 
to  be  no  longer  looking  through  my  naked  eye,  but 
through  an  eye  glass  tinged  with  green,  which  throws  a 
more  vivid  hue  over  nature  than  that  to  which  I  am  ac- 
customed." 

The  following  morning  we  read  the  3d  of  E^jh.,  and 
I  thought  it  as  well  to  retain  my  usual  office  as  reader, 
I  could  scarcely  avoid  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  state 
of  mind  in  the  Jews,  which  rendered  the  accession  of  the 
Gentiles  to  the  one  Church,  by  a  common  faith,  an  almost 
overwhelming  mystery ;  also  on  the  apostle's  paradox — 
"  to  knoio  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge." 
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We  were  afterwards,  I  trust,  united  in  prayer  and  silence. 
The  Doctor  is  accustomed  to  a  rapid  transition  from  com- 
menting to  prayer,  and  from  prayer  to  the  common  course 
of  things;  but  with  all  his  magnificent  powers,  he  is 
childlike  and  teachable,  and  seemed  to  have  no  difficulty 
in  falling  in  with  our  modes.  He  passed  most  of  the 
morning  with  Bridges,  whose  parochial  labors,  and  espe- 
cially his  cottage  religious  economy,  are  the  object  of  his 
fervent  admiration :  and  his  afternoon  (after  Bridges' 
departure)  was  equally  devoted  to  A.  O.,  to  whom  he  was 
very  glad  to  be  introduced.  They  seemed  to  suit  exactly, 
and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it;  for  Dr,  C.  has  repeatedly  re- 
minded me  of  A.  O.'s  father,  the  late  Dr.  A.  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  them  in  the  evening  for  the  Committee 
of  the  Bible  Society,  and  found  them  tete-a-tete  on  my 
return. 

On  the  following  morning  we  conversed  on  the  subject 
of  the  great  minds  with  which  he  had  been  brought  into 
contact.  I  asked  him  who  was  the  most  talented  person, 
with  whom  he  had  associated,  especially  in  power  of  con- 
versation. He  said,  Robert  Hall  was  the  greatest  profi- 
cient he  had  ever  known  as  a  converser,  and  spoke  in  high 
terms  of  his  talents  and  of  his  preaching.  "  But,"  said 
he,  "I  think  Foster  is  of  a  higher  order  of  intellect:  he 
fetches  his  thoughts  from  a  deeper  spring ;  he  is  no  great 
talker,  and  he  writes  very  slowly ;  but  he  moves  along  in 
a  region  far  above  the  common  intellectual  level.  There 
are  passages  in  his  Essays  of  amazing  depth  and  beauty. 
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especially  in  that  on  '  Popular  Ignorance.'  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  however,  he  is  disposed  to  radicalism,  and  would 
scarcely  object  to  substitute,  for  the  machinery  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  those  endowed  seats  of  religion  and 
learning— factories  worked  by  steam  ! "  We  talked  of 
the  late  Dr.  Parr's  volubility,  and  good-natured,  though 
unmeasured  reproofs.  Dr.  Johnson,  whom  he  evidently 
imitated,  was  capable  of  far  more  brutal  severity. 

Chal.  "When  Johnson  was  at  St.  Andrew's  the 
Professors  invited  him  to  a  sumptuous  entertainment. 
Johnson  ate  his  dinner  in  silence ;  and  all  seemed  awed 
by  the  presence  of  the  miglity  stranger.  At  length,  in 
the  hope  of  banishing  the  a\vkwardness  of  this  ill-timed 
solemnity,  one  of  the  Professors  exclaimed,  '  Dr.  Johnson, 
I  hope  you  have  made  a  good  dinner.'  'Sir,'  replied 
Johnson,  *I  did  not  come  into  Scotland  to  be  entertained 
with  good  dinners,  but  to  see  savage  men,  and  savage 
manners,  and  I  have  not  been  disappointed.'  This  surely 
was  the  speech  of  a  far  greater  barbarian  than  any  whom 
he  was  addressing." 

This  conversation  took  place  at  breakfast.  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  the  impression  which  Dr.  C  had  made  upon 
us  during  the  preceding  half  hour,  in  the  family  reading. 
The  4th  of  Eph.  was  the  chapter  in  course.  He  read  it 
through,  and  then  made  some  highly  instructive  remarks 
on  a  single  verse  in  it. 

/  Chal.  "This  chapter  is  too  rich  and  full  to  allow  of 
my  giving  any  general  comment  upon  it.    I  will  there- 
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fore  select  a  single  verse :  '  Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God,  whereby  ye  are  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemp- 
tion.' The  Holy  Spirit  is  here  spoken  of,  as  in  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  as  a  personal  agent.  He  is  our  Guide 
and  Instructor,  and  the  conscience  is  no  more  nor  less 
than  the  organ  of  the  inner  man,  through  which  he  makes 
his  will  and  his  counsels  known  to  us.  You  know  that 
your  human  teacher  is  pleased  with  you  when  you  obey 
him,  and  act  upon  his  lessons,  and  grieved  and  mortified 
when  you  turn  a  deaf  and  careless  ear  to  him, — when 
you  neglect  and  disobey  him.  He  may  even  be  so  pro- 
voked by  your  misconduct,  as  to  give  up  his  office,  and 
teach  you  no  longer.  Just  so  is  it  with  that  Divine 
Teacher,  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  is  grieved  by  your  dis- 
obedience. He  may  even  be  so  provoked  by  it,  as  to 
withdraw  his  teaching,  leave  you  to  yourself,  and  strive 
with  you  no  longer  ;  according  to  that  passage  in  Gene- 
sis : — '  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man.'  We 
all  know  from  experience,  that  when  we  disobey  the  dic- 
tates of  the  Spirit,  as  they  are  made  manifest  to  our 
consciences,  we  gradually  become  insensible — we  are 
punished  with  deadness  of  heart,  and  blindness  of  eye. 
On  the  contrary,  the  unfailing  result  of  a  watchful  and 
ready  obedience,  is  increased  tenderness  of  conscience. 
The  impressions  of  the  Spirit  become  more  palpable,  and 
our  holy  Instructor  rewards  us  for  the  behaviour  which 
he  approves  by  an  additional  supply  of  light.  This 
doctrine  is  plainly  alluded  to  by  our  Saviour :  '  He  that 
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liath  my  commandments.  .  .  .  he  it  is  that  loveth  me.  .  . 
and  I  will  love  him  and  will  vianifest  myself  to  him.' 
So  again  in  Isaiah,  '  Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have 
chosen  ?  to  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the 
heavy  burdens  ....  Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the 
hungry?.  .  .  .  Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  the 
morning,  and  thine  health  shall  spring  forth  speedily ; 
and  thy  righteousness  shall  go  before  thee  :  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  thy  rere-ward.'  We  often  meet  with 
cases  of  religious  depression,  and  we  find  a  great  difficulty 
in  treating  them.  We  may  set  in  array  before  such  per- 
sons the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  there  is  a  dark 
screen  between  their  mental  vision  and  the  light  of  truth, 
which  just  prevents  their  accepting  or  applying  our  sys- 
tem of  orthodoxy.  Very  probably  the  root  of  this  mis- 
chief may  be  some  kind  of  practical  disobedience  to  the 
law  of  God.  The  Holy  Spirit  may  have  been  ofi"ended, 
and  may  have  withdrawn  his  enlightening  influence. 
Although  darkness  may  veil  our  minds  as  it  regards 
doctrine,  no  person  can  misunderstand  the  plain  pre- 
cepts of  the  Scripture — 'Speak  not  evil  one  against 
another — Let  him  that  stole  steal  no  more — Children, 
obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord ' — and  a  multitude  of 
others  ;  I  could  soon  make  out  a  code  of  them.  Are  we 
rendering  a  due  obedience  to  all  these  precepts?  The 
oflice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  twofold ;  it  is  to  reveal  and 
apply  divine  truth  to  the  soul ;  it  is  also  to  guide  and 
strengthen  us  in  the  path  of  duty.    There  are  an   action 
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and  a  re-action  going  on  between  faith  and  obedience. 
The  more  firmly  and  piously  we  believe,  the  more  readily 
we  obey  ;  the  more  completely  we  obey,  the  more  is  our 
faith  enlarged  and  confirmed.  We  are  not  to  expect  the 
revelation  of  any  new  truth :  it  is  all  contained  within 
the  four  corners  of  the  Bible.  But"lo  the  obedient  and 
believing  soul  it  shall  be  a  book  made  up  of  illuminated 
letters." . 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  Dr.  Chalmers  accom- 
panied me  to  Norwich.  As  we  were  going  into  the 
market-place,  he  was  arrested  by  catching  a  view  of  the 
steeple  of  "  St.  Peter's  Mancroft  church,"  (as  it  is  called,) 
which  he  thought  a  noble  structure.  He  is  fond  of  eccle- 
siastical architecture ;  and  it  was  entertaining  to  observe 
the  pleasure  which  he  enjoyed  while  we  were  examining 
the  building  without  and  within.  Under  the  belief  that 
he  was  truly  called  to  the  work,  I  heartily  wished  him 
a  domicile  in  the  pulpit,  with  two  or  three  thousands  of 
my  fellow-citizens  exposed  to  the  artillery  of  his  minis- 
try. Dr.  Chalmers  could  not  fail  to  be  again  greatly 
struck  by  our  ancient  castle  ;  and  the  panoramic  view  of 
the  city,  on  which  he  feasted  as  we  Avalked  round  the 
castle  hill,  was  rendered  delightful  to  him  by  the  steeples 
scattered  over  the  scene.  It  was  a  picture  of  localized 
and  endowed  accommodations  for  spiritual  purposes  which 
exactly  accorded  with  some  of  his  favorite  systems.  I 
ventured  to  insinuate  that  the  internal  reality  was  found, 
in  practice,  to  fall  very  short  of  the  outside  appearance. 
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Chal.  "  There  are  two  distinct  elements  which  con- 
stitute the  practical  efficacy  of  a  religious  establishment 
— the  first  is,  the  existence  of  an  adequate  machinery  ; 
the  second  is,  working  that  machinery  well.  If  the  ma- 
chinery has  been  ill  worked,  or  not'  worked  at  all,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  it  is  itself  to  be  despised.  Such  a 
state  of  things  affords  no  reason  at  all  for  our  pulling  it 
to  pieces.  We  must  apply  our  remedy  to  the  element 
which  is  defective, — we  must  improve  the  working  of  the 
machinery, — we  must  endeavor  to  man  it  better, — it  will 
then  bear  with  prodigious  force  on  our  population." 

The  Doctor  is  fully  aware,  and  has  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed his  conviction,  that  this  improved  manning  and 
working  of  the  machinery  can  arise  only  from  the  dif- 
fusion of  religious  principle— or  in  other  words,  from  the 
work  of  divine  grace.  But  he  would  have  the  outward 
structure  carefully  preserved,  that  when  the  living  waters 
flow,  there  may  be  channels  ready  for  the  irrigation  of 
the  whole  land.  Convinced  as  he  is  of  the  natural  aver- 
sion of  mankind  to  religion,  he  places  no  trust  in  what 
he  calls  the  "  voluntary  principle."  He  would  have 
these  waters  conveyed  in  pipes  of  man's  making  in  every 
direction,  and  administered  by  a  legalized  and  aggressive 
human  effort,  to  every  habitation.  I  was  not  disposed  to 
argue  with  my  enlightened  friend  on  almost  the  only 
topic  respecting  which  we  differ, — a  topic  which  appears 
to  me  to  occupy  in  his  mind  rather  too  large  and  pro- 
minent a  place.    But  the  great  questions  must  surely 
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arise,  "  Has  the  machinery  a  tendency  in  its  own  nature 
to  prevent  or  impede  the  flowing  of  the  waters  ?  May  we 
not  trust  the  all- sufficiency  of  Him  who  is  their  very 
Fountain,  and  who  is  Head  over  all  things  to  his  church  ? 
Would  not  these  living  streams  pervade  the  land  more 
abundantly,  were  they  left,  in  absolute  freedom,  to  pur- 
sue their  own  course,  and  to  find  their  own  level  ?  " 

The  next  objects  of  our  attention  were  the  hall  called 
"  St.  Andrew's,"  originally  used  for  public  worship,  and 
built  by  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  as  a  penance  for  his 
sins ;  the  beautiful  gateway  to  the  cathedral,  which 
bears  the  name  and  image  of  the  same  Sir  Thomas  ;  the 
cathedral  itself,  of  which  the  almost  unrivalled  tower 
was  of  course  pointed  out ;  and  the  elegant  ruin  in  the 
Bishop's  garden.  No  young  or  ardent  traveller  could 
derive  more  pleasure  from  such  sights  than  the  Doctor. 
We  then  called  on  the  venerable  Bishop,  now  in  his 
ninetieth  year,  and  very  delightful  was  our  interview. 
The  dear  old  man  was  in  good  heart  and  health,  reading 
without  spectacles,  hearing  without  the  smallest  diffi- 
culty, and  able  to  talk  with  his  old  vivacity.  He  waa 
evidently  much  animated  by  seeing  Dr.  C. ;  on  the  other 
hand.  Dr.  C.  was  charmed,  as  well  he  might  be,  with  the 
Bishop. 

Bishop.  "  Dr.  Chalmers,  I  am  very  glad  to  be  intro- 
duced to  you ;  I  have  just  been  reading  your  Bridge- 
water  Essay,  with  great  satisfaction.  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  you  have  insisted  so  much  on  the  views  of 
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Bishop  Butler,  whom  I  have  always  reckoned  to  be  one 
of  the  best  and  wisest  of  writers."  I  remarked,  that  it 
was  strange  that  a  writer  of  so  liberal  and  comprehen- 
sive a  cast  should  be  accused  of  popery. 

Bishop.  "There  is  no  ground  for  it— people  will 
always  call  names  ;  they  will  tell  you  (addressing  Dr.  C. 
with  a  smile)  that  my  friend  Joseph  here  is  a  wicked 
fellow."  They  then  conversed  on  Dr.  Adam  Smith's 
theory  of  moral  sentiments. 

Bishop.  "  I  am  sorry  to  find,  from  your  work,  that  his 
splendid  passage  respecting  the  necessity  of  a  mediator 
was  omitted  in  the  second  edition." 

Chal.  "  The  omission  was  probably  owing  to  his  in- 
timacy with  Hume."  I  asked  the  Bishop  whether  he 
had  not  been  acquainted  with  Hume. 

Bishop.  "  Oh  yes,  I  used  to  meet  with  him  at  the  old 
Lord  Bathurst's ;  he  was  fond  of  a  game  of  whist,  to 
which  I  too  had  no  objection,  and  we  have  sometimes 
played  together.  He  was  a  very  good-natured  man  ;  but 
I  have  heard  him  say  cutting  things  about  us — I  mean 
the  clergy." 

The  Bishop  then  repeated  part  of  the  passage  from  Dr. 
A.  Smith,  with  peculiar  accuracy  and  feeling — "  Man 
when  about  to  appear  before  a  Being  of  infinite  perfec- 
tion, can  feel  but  little  confidence  in  his  own  merit,  or 
in  the  imperfect  propriety  of  his  own  conduct.  In  the 
presence  of  his  fellow  creatures  he  may  often  justly  ele- 
vate himself,  and  may  have  reason  to  think  highly  of  his 
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own  character  and  conduct,  compared  to  the  still  greater 
imperfection  of  theirs.  But  the  case  is  quite  different 
when  about  to  appear  before  his  infinite  Creator.  To 
such  a  Being  he  cau  scarcely  imagine  that  his  littleness 
and  weakness  should  ever  appear  to  be  the  proper  ob- 
jects either  of  esteem  or  of  reward.  But  he  can  easily 
conceive  how  the  numberless  violations  of  duty,  of 
which  he  has  been  guilty,  should  render  him  the  proper 
object  of  aversion  and  punishment ;  neither  can  he  see 
any  reason  why  the  divine  indignation  should  not  be  let 
loose,  without  any  restraint,  upon  so  vile  an  insect,  as  he  is 
sensible  that  he  himself  must  appear  to  be.  If  he  would 
still  hope  for  happiness,  he  is  conscious  that  he  cannot 
demand  it  from  the  justice,  but  he  must  entreat  it  from 
the  mercy  of  God.  Eepentance,  sorrow,  humiliation, 
contrition,  at  the  thought  of  his  past  misconduct,  are 
upon  this  account  the  sentiments  which  become  him, 
and  seem  to  be  the  only  means  which  he  has  left  for  ap- 
peasing that  wrath  which  he  knows  he  has  justly  pro- 
voked. He  even  distrusts  the  eSicacy  of  all  these,  and 
naturally  fears  lest  the  wisdom  of  God  should  not,  like  the 
weakness  of  man,  be  prevailed  upon  to  spare  the  crime, 
by  the  most  importunate  lamentations  of  the  criminal. 
Some  other  intercession,  some  other  atonement,  he 
imagines  must  be  made  for  him,  beyond  what  he  is 
capable  of  making,  before  the  purity  of  the  divine  jus- 
tice can  be  reconciled  to  his  manifold  offences.  The 
doctrines  of  revelation  coincide  in  every  respect  with 
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these  original  anticipations  of  nature  ;  and  as  they  teach 
us  how  little  we  can  depend  upon  the  imperfection  of 
our  own  virtue,  so  they  show  us  at  the  same  time  that 
the  most  powerful  intercession  has  been  made,  and  that 
the  most  dreadful  atonement  has  been  paid  for  our 
manifold  transgressions  and  iniquities." 

I  do  not  precisely  recollect  whether  the  Bishop  quoted 
the  whole  of  this  extract ;  but  he  told  us,  that  the  pas- 
sage had  been  fixed  in  his  memory  since  his  early  man- 
hood. When  he  afterwards  spoke,  in  his  usual  terms,  of 
his  painlessness  of  body,  and  peace  of  mind,  the  latter 
more  particularly  was  adverted  to,  I  think,  by  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, as  a  subject  of  especial  gratitude  and  satisfaction. 
"  The  more  so,"  I  added,  "  because  it  is  grounded,  as  I 
trust,  on  that  great  doctrine  of  Christianity,  to  which 
even  Adam  Smith  has  so  feelingly  alluded."  "Oh  yes," 
said  the  Bishop,  in  a  decided  and  emphatic  tone,  "  that 
is  the  only  thing — there  is  no  other  way."  This  acknow- 
ledgment precisely  corresponded  with  what  I  had  before 
heard  from  him,  and  was  very  grateful  both  to  myself  and 
to  Dr.  Chalmers.  The  Bishop  afterwards  drew  a  lively 
picture  of  the  talented  but  hot-headed  Atterbury,  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  w4io  was  well  known  to  his  uncle,  Lord 
Bathurst;  and  also  of  the  mighty  Warburton,  in  whose 
diocese  he  had  once  held  a  living,  afid  with  whom  he 
was  familiarly  acquainted.  He  descriljed  him  as  a  giant 
in  conversation,  and  a  fearless  champion  against  Hume 
and  other  infidels — "  I  have  no  liking  for  the  men,"  said 
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he,  "  and  no  fear  of  their  talents."  With  the  exception 
of  Lord  Bathurst  and  a  few  others,  he  indulged  in  a  sort 
of  scorn  against  the  nobles  of  the  land.  "  As  for  you 
lords/'  said  he,  in  the  Bishop's  hearing,  "your  venison 
is  but  a  poor  repayment  for  the  fatigue  of  listening  to 
your  conversation."  I  suppose  that,  like  Johnson,  he 
imagined  himself  privileged  to  be  a  bear. 

Bishop.  "  His  wife  too  had  a  spirit  of  her  own — she 
used  to  call  her  husband  Brigadier  Moses  ! " 

I  was  glad  to  hear  Chalmers  and  the  Bishop  fully  ac- 
cording in  the  praise  of  Warburton's  "  Julian,"  which 
surely  contains  important  and  specific,  though  somewhat 
indirect  evidence  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  After 
our  friend  C.  W.  had  conducted  the  Doctor  to  some 
others  of  our  ecclesiastical  remains,  we  returned  home  to 
dinner — C.  W.,  I.  C,  D.,  and  H.  and  L.  B.  joining  our 
party.  It  is  always  pleasant  to  watch  the  noble  expres- 
sions of  Dr.  C.  's  countenance  ;  but  he  is  often  very  quiet 
in  a  large  party.  I  never  saw  a  man  who  appeared  to  he 
more  destitute  of  vanity,  or  less  alive  to  any  wish  to  be 
brilliant.  I  even  question  whether  he  fully  possesses  the 
par  sui  esiimatio.  He  was  simple  and  agreeable  that 
afternoon,  but  made  no  peculiar  efforts.  In  the  evening 
we  collected  together  in  the  drawiug-roona,  and  he  read 
to  us  the  4th  of  Eomans.  For  his  comment  he  selected 
the  doctrine  therein  unfolded  of  righteousness  imputed 
without  the  deeds  of  the  law. 

Chal.  *'  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  distinguish 
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between  right  and  Tightness.  The  former  word  is  used 
in  a  legal  and  forensic  sense,  to  designate  the  claim 
which  we  possess  upon  any  privilege ;  but  "  Tightness," 
from  the  adjective  "  right,"  properly  describes  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  the  man.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
for  any  man  to  obtain  a  right— a  legal  or  forensic  claim 
— to  an  entrance  into  future  happiness  by  any  works  of 
his  own.  Our  works  condemn  us,  for  we  are  transgres- 
sors of  the  law ;  and  even  had  we  never  transgressed  it, 
we  should  be  unprofitable  servants,  in  possession  of  no 
title  at  all  to  the  everlasting  reward.  When  we  are  justi- 
fied by  faith  in  the  crucified  Redeemer — when  the 
righteousness  of  Him  who  meritoriously  fulfilled  the 
whole  law  is  imputed  to  us — then  do  we  become  invested 
with  our  right  to  the  heavenly  inheritance.  A  glorious 
interchange  takes  place  between  the  Saviour  and  the 
sinner.  On  him  was  laid  the  burden  of  our  sins,  and  he 
bore  the  penalty  of  them.  To  us  is  ascribed  his  perfect 
righteousness,  and  we  reap  the  reward  of  it.  Should  you 
strive  ever  so  strenuously  to  obtain  that  right  in  any 
other  way,  all  your  efforts  would  be  fruitless— they  would 
end  in  disappointment  and  confusion!  But  unless  there 
be  a  practical  Tightness,  as  well  as  a  legal  right,  you  will 
never  be  fit  for  the  exercises  and  joys  of  heaven.  You 
must  be  made  meet  for  your  eternal  inheritance  before 
you  can  enjoy  it ;  you  must  yourselves  be  holy,  before 
you  can  be  fitted  for  the  happiness  of  which  holiness  is 
the  substance.     I  may  illustrate  the  doctrine  in  a  very 
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homely  manner — I  care  not  how  homely,  if  I  just  make 
myself  intelligible.  An  oratorio  is  about  to  be  cele- 
brated ;  a  friend  has  given  me  a  ticket  of  admission,  and 
in  virtue  of  the  purchase  which  he  has  made  of  it,  I  am 
invested  with  a  right  of  entrance.  But  of  what  use  will 
be  my  ticket  of  admission,  if  I  have  never  cultivated  an 
ear  for  music — if  I  have  on  the  contrary  an  utter  distaste 
for  it?  In  such  case  the  attendance  on  the  oratorio 
would  be  to  me  a  mere  imprisonment ;  the  sacred  melody 
a  penance,  and  not  a  reward.  Think  of  a  man  who  is 
immersed  in  sensuality,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  world  ; 
what  possible  capacity  can  he  have  for  the  exercises  and 
joys  of  heaven  ?  We  are  to  conceive  of  heaven  as  of  a 
state,  as  well  as  a  place.  Were  it  possible  that  such  a 
man  should  enter  heaven,  it  would  be  to  him  a  prison — 
a  drear  abode  of  interminable  irksomeness.  But  in  point 
of  fact,  he  cannot  truly  have  any  right  of  entrance.  Our 
faith  in  Jesus  can  never  be  the  means  of  imparting  this 
rirjht  to  us,  unless  it  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  produce 
the  tightness  which  qualifies  for  the  enjoyment."' 

The  ne:^t  day  was  the  Sabbath — a  time  of  rest,  and  I 
trust  of  profitable  enjoyment  to  us  all,  each  pursuing  in 
this  abode  of  liberty,  the  course  of  religious  service  most 
satisfactory  to  himself.  Dr.  Chalmers  went  with  C.  and 
E.  to  our  parish  church,  with  which  he  was  pleased  ;  and 
rested  in  the  afternoon.  We  could  not  grudge  him  this 
rest ;  for  he  had  been  much  fatigued  in  London,  and  re- 
quired the  change.     At  the  same  time,  knowing  as  I  do 
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hh  vast  powers,  and  the  efficacy  of  his  private  ministry, 
I  much  regret,  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  that  when  in 
England  he  is  excluded  from  almost  all  pulpits.  The 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  prevents  his  access 
to  their's  ;  and  his  strong  views  on  the  abstract  question 
of  Establishments  form  a  bar  in  his  own  mind  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  those  of  the  dissenters.  How  is  it  that  the 
systems  of  man  so  easily  prevail  in  impeding  the  flow- 
ing forth  of  the  word  of  truth  ?  How  is  it  that  we  are 
still  so  prone  to  put  the  Spirit  into  buckram  ?  Our  own 
meetings  were  solemn  and  satisfactory ;  and  on  our  re- 
turn in  the  evening,  our  family,  our  village  neighbors, 
and  some  young  Friends  from  Norwich,  assembled  in  the 
dining-room— a  party  of  at  least  fifty  persons.  Dr. 
Chalmers  read  us  a  few  verses  in  Matt,  vii,  and  after- 
wards read,  with  extemporaneous  appeals  interspersed, 
one  of  his  own  manuscript  sermons  on  ver.  11 :"  If  ye  then 
being  evil  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children, 
how  much  more  shall  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven 
give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him  ?  "  To  give  any 
sketch  of  this  discourse,  which  should  do  it  justice,  or 
convey  to  the  reader  the  feeling  which  it  produced  in  the 
hearer  and  see-er,  is  wholly  beyond  my  power.  Dr.  C.'s 
mighty  mind  is  so  poured  forth  on  such  an  occasion,  and 
is  so  indicated  by  the  illuminations  of  his  countenance, 
and  the  expressive  movements  of  his  head  and  hands, 
and  there  is  at  the  same  time  so  evident  an  unction 
accompanying  the  flowing  of  the  word,  that  the   effect 
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13  altogether  truly  remarkable.  He  seems  possessed 
with  a  sort  of  sacred  determination  to  fix  every  point, 
as  it  occurs,  in  the  understanding  of  his  hearers ;  and, 
under  a  variety  of  forms,  reiterates  the  same  essential 
statement,  until  his  victory  is  fairly  gained.  And  every 
now  and  then,  in  the  course  of  this  proceeding,  (which 
defies  the  charge  of  tautology,  and  actually  produces  no 
tedium,)  and  especially  when  he  is  winding  up  his  whole 
subject,  he  breaks  forth  in  a  blaze  of  eloquence. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  bulk  of  his  remarks  were 
addressed  to  this  peculiarity  in  the  text — that  mankind, 
giving  good  gifts  unto  their  children,  are  nevertheless 
described  as  evil.  He  illustrated  the  subject  by  drawing 
an  affecting  picture  of  the  tenderness  of  a  mother  towards 
her  offspring— her  smile  of  intimate  delight  when  they 
play  around  her  in  health  and  happiness — her  brow  of 
sori'ow  and  anxiety  when  pain  is  afflicting  them,  or  dis- 
ease has  laid  them  low.  He  showed  us  that  such  affec- 
tions are  good  in  themselves  ;  they  almost  wear  the  garb 
of  moral  virtue  in  dumb  animals,  and  as  they  are  un- 
folded in  the  human  species,  they  are  peculiarly  lovely — 
not  only  lovely  indeed,  but  of  great  utility,  because  they 
lead  us  to  bestow  on  our  children,  in  abundance,  all  those 
good  things  of  which  they  stand  in  need.  Convinced  as 
he  was  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  he  would  do 
human  nature  justice,  and  would  carefully  refrain  from 
pushing  any  theological  system  beyond  the  boundary  of 
practical  and  experimental  truth.  He  would  allow  that  men 
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of  the  world  often  showed  forth  a  variety  of  qualities  good 
in  themselves,  and  useful  to  society.  Benevolence  and 
integrity  were  by  no  means  uncommon  amongst  them. 
There  were  persons,  very  little  under  the  influence  of  re- 
ligion, who  would  do  a  great  deal  to  serve  their  neighbor  ; 
there  were  others  who  would  rather  die  than  depart  from 
a  bold  and  reputable  integrity,  either  in  w^ord  or  deed.  He 
would  also  allow  that  there  were  great  differences  amongst 
mankind  in  these  respects ;  that  some  were  far  more 
affectionate,  benevolent,  or  true  than  others ;  that  some 
might,  therefore,  be  justly  called  a  great  deal  better  than 
their  neighbors  ;  nevertheless,  according  to  the  estimate 
held  forth  by  our  Saviour,  ail  are  evil.  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause, in  the  midst  of  all  these  instinctive  and  constitu- 
tional virtues,  God  is  forgotten.  A  sweeping  charge  of 
ungodliness  may  be  made  against  us  all — made  against 
the  benevolent,  the  true,  the  polite,  the  affectionate,  just 
as  undeniably  as  against  those  who  are  comparatively 
destitute  of  these  characteristics.  It  may  be  said,  that 
these  are  the  very  virtues  which  God  himself  enjoins 
upon  us,  and  which  true  Christians  are  peculiarly  called 
upon  to  practice  ;  and  so  they  are.  But  if  they  do  not 
spring  from  a  right  motive — even  from  the  love  of  God 
— they  are  virtues  no  longer ;  of  no  account  in  the  record 
of  the  Most  High,  of  no  weight  in  the  balance  of  the 
sanctuary  I  This  doctrine  may  be  illustrated  in  a  most 
familiar  manner. 
It  may  be  the  will  of  a  parent  that  his  child  should 
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lake  a  regular  daily  walk  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
The  child  is  accustomed  to  take  such  a  walk,  and  the 
parent  is  pleased  with  the  fact;  but  the  virtue  of  the 
action  depends  entirely  upon  the  motive-  The  child  may 
do  it  solely  for  his  own  gratification,  or  he  may  do  it  in 
obedience  to  the  parental  command.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  act  is  virtuous ;  in  the  former  case,  it  is  not.  Nothing 
can  deserve  the  character,  or  claim  the  name  oi  righteous- 
ness, which  has  no  reference  to  the  will  of  our  heavenly 
Father.  In  whatsoever  degree  we  may  abound  in  con- 
stitutional good  qualities,  without  godliness,  we  are  evil 
—  utterly  evil — in  the  sight  of  Him  who  searches  the 
heart,  and  knows  the  secret  springs  of  all  our  actions. 

Having  thus,  with  uncommon  vigor  and  plainness, 
convinced  us  of  sin.  Dr.  C.  adverted  to  the  more  direct 
bearing  of  our  Lord's  illustration.  The  parent  will  not 
put  his  child  off  with  a  counterfeit.  There  is  some  resem- 
blance between  a  loaf  and  a  stone.  When  the  child  asks 
for  a  loaf,  his  parent  will  not  put  him  off"  with  a  stone. 
Again,  there  is  some  similarity  between  a  fish  and  a  ser- 
pent :  when  the  child  asks  for  a  fish,  the  parent  will  not 
put  him  off  with  a  serpent :  he  will  not  be  satisfied  in 
supplying  him  with  the  mere  semblance  and  pretence  of 
food.  How  much  more  then  will  our  heavenly  Father 
bestow  upon  us  those  things  which  are  actually  and  es- 
f'entially  good?  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  pa- 
rallel passage  of  Luke's  Gospel  the  term  "  good  things  " 
is  omitted,  and  the  term   "  Holy  Spirit  "  is  inserted  in- 
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stead.  For  ia  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  of  every 
true  spiritual  blessing  is  virtually  included.  If  we  dili- 
gently seek  God,  and  earnestly  pray  for  his  Holy  Spirit, 
He  will  not  put  us  off  with  a  counterfeit, — He  will  give 
us  that  actual  grace,  by  which  our  souls  will  be  sustained 
and  nourished.  He  will  bestow  upon  us  the  faith  which 
saves,  and  the  holiness  which  fits  for  heaven.  In  con- 
clusion Dr.  C.  dwelt  with  great  force  on  the  doctrine  of  a 
mediator.  Notwithstanding  the  delightful  encourage- 
ment to  filial  dependence  on  God  and  prayer,  held  out  to 
us  in  this  passage,  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  uni- 
form effect  of  sin  is  to  bar  our  access  unto  God ;  and  that 
one  thing  alone  has  opened  that  access  for  our  fallfen  race 
— even  His  own  redeeming  love  in  Christ  Jesus.  Through 
the  scheme  of  mediation,  unfolded  to  us  in  the  Gospel, 
the  stream  of  divine  mercy  is  gloriously  poured  forth 
over  a  guilty  world,  while  the  holiness  of  the  Lawgiver, 
and  the  sujireme  authority  of  His  law,  are  more  than 
ever  illustrated  and  confirmed 

The  next  morning  I  read  the  1st  of  James,  and  dwelt 
a  little  on  the  Christian's  laxo  of  liberty.  Knowing  the 
variety  of  influences  to  which  we  are  exposed,  and  the 
innumerable  prejudices  to  which  we  are  liable,  I  felt 
and  expressed  a  solicitude  that  we  might  all  stand  fast 
in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free;  and 
that  we  might  not  be  entangled  again  with  any  yoke  of 
bondage.  W.  Y.  breakfasted  with  us ;  and  with  his 
usual  strong  sense  and  talent,  called  forth  the  energies 
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of  Dr.  C.'s  mind.  They  conversed  on  the  subject  of 
special  Providence,  and  of  the  unseen,  yet  unceasing 
superintendence  of  the  Creator  over  all  the  events  which 
occur  in  thi^  lower  world. 

AV.  Y.  "  Mr.  Barbauld,  the  husband  of  the  authoress, 
was  once  a  resident  in  my  house.  He  was  a  man  of  low 
opinions  in  religion,  and  denied  the  agency  of  an  unseen 
Spirit  on  the  mind  of  man.  I  remarked,  that  when  the 
mind  was  determined  to  a  certain  right  action,  by  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  productive  of  the  adequate 
motives,  and  meeting  from  various  quarters,  precisely  at 
the  right  point  for  the  purpose  in  view,  this  was  in  itself 
a  sufiicient  evidence  of  an  especial  Providence,  and 
might  be  regarded  as  the  instrumentality,  through  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  acts.  Mr.  B.  admitted  the  justice  of  the 
argument." 

Chalmers  expressed  his  satisfaction  in  this  view  of  the 
subject;  and  after  some  allusions  to  the  "Natural  His- 
tory of  Enthusiasm,"  beautifully  unfolded  his  own 
method  of  reconciling  the  acts  of  a  special  Providence 
with  the  common  order  of  "  nature's  sequences  " — a 
method  already  described  by  me  in  the  Chalmeriana, 
Part  T. 

W.  Y.  supported  the  doctrine  that  nature  is  governed 
through  the  means  of  general  laws  alone — laws  which 
broadly  and  obviously  mark  the  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence of  God.  When  a  moth  flies  into  a  candle,  he  does 
not  attribute  the  circumstance  to  the  immediate  Provi- 
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dence  of  God,  but  regards  it  as  a  partial  result  of  one 
of  these  laws ;  namely,  of  the  law  that  animals  should 
be  excited,  or  attracted  by  light  and  heat.  The  general 
law  is  obviously  beneficent — the  partial  result  of  it  (pro- 
ductive of  pain  and  death  to  the  insect)  belongs  to  the 
imperfection  which  God  has  permitted  to  be  stamped  on 
this  lower — this  fallen  world.  Dr.  Chalmers  confessed 
his  accordance  with  these  sentiments  ;  but  we  all  agreed 
in  the  conviction,  that  the  reconciled  and  obedient  chil- 
dren of  God  are  objects  of  his  perpetual  and  peculiar 
Providence — that  not  a  hair  falls  from  their  heads  with- 
out their  Father  I  W.  Y.  expressed  his  admiration  of  the 
masterly  manner  in  which  Dr.  C,  in  his  Bridgewater 
Essay,  has  fixed  on  the  atheist  a  moral  obligation  to  in- 
quire into  the  truth  of  religion  :  "  but,"  said  he,  "  might 
not  the  disciple  of  Irving,  by  the  same  rule,  oblige  us  to 
an  inquiry  into  the  supposed  evidences  of  their  favorite 
doctrine,  that  Christ  is  about  to  re-appear,  and  to  reign 
personally^on  earth  ?  Might  not  even  the  Mahometan  im- 
pose on  the  Christian  a  similar  necessity,  as  it  relates  to 
the  pretensions  of  the  false  prophet?  " 

Chal.  "In  order  to  fix  such  an  obligation,  there 
must  always  be  a  prima  facie  evidence.  Such  there  is  in 
abundance  for  the  being  of  a  God,  and  also  for  the  truth 
of  Christianity;  but  not  so  for  the  truth  of  Mahometan- 
ism.  With  respect  to  the  doctrine  that  Christ  is  coming 
to  reign  personally  on  earth,  it  is  very  right  to  examine 
the  Scriptures  in  reference  to  the  subject;  but  there  is  a 
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good  reason  nevertheless  why  the  method  of  appeal 
which  I  have  adopted  towards  the  atheist,  would  not  ap- 
ply to  those  who  disbelieve  this  doctrine.  It  is  just  this 
— that  were  it  ever  so  true,  it  would  demand  of  the 
Christian  no  change  of  practice.''^ 

This  remark  precisely  coincides  with  the  view  which  I 
have  always  taken  of  the  subject.  Christ  is  already  the 
King  of  kings,  the  spiritual  and  omnipresent  Governor 
of  His  Church.  It  is  our  duty,  at  the  present  hour,  and 
can  never  cease  to  be  our  duty,  to  obey  Him  in  all  things. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  the  Doctor  and  I  walked 
down  to  a  fir  grove,  at  the  extremity  of  the  park,  where 
a  colony  of  herons  have  lately  formed  a  settlement.  He 
was  as  much  interested  and  pleased  as  a  school-boy  would 
have  been,  in  watching  the  singular  appearance,  gestures, 
and  sounds  of  these  birds.  His  mind  seemed  quite  occu- 
pied by  the  fitness  between  the  length  of  their  necks  and 
that  of  their  legs,  and  also  by  the  circumstance,  that  as 
they  swim  not,  but  only  stand  in  the  waters,  they  do  not, 
like  other  aquatic  birds,  require  webs  to  their  feet— and 
therefore  have  none !  It  is  remarkably  the  habit  of  Dr. 
C.'s  mind  to  see  and  feel  God  in  everything :  and  what 
can  be  more  desirable?  As  we  were  leaving  the  grove  I 
alluded  to  what  he  called,  in  his  discourse  on  the  preced- 
ing evening,  "  constitutional  and  instinctive  virtues."  I 
asked  him  whether  some  of  these  were  not  too  good  for 
fallen  nature ;  and  whether  we  might  not  ascribe  them, 
at  least  in  part,  to  a  certain  measure  of  divine  influence. 
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Chal.  "I  do  not  consider  any  virtue  to  be  of  divine 
origin  wliicla  is  exercised  without  a  reference  to  God. 
Tliis  I  hold  to  be  the  true  test."  I  expressed  an  opinion 
that  these  virtues  were  often  exercised  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  reference  to  God  by  persons  who  were  not  deci- 
dedly religious  ;  and  even  by  those  who  knew  nothing  of 
Christianity.  I  asked  whether  this  was  not  the  case,  for 
example,  with  Cicero  ?  Dr.  C.  appears  to  have  no  pre- 
judice against  such  a  view  of  the  subject,  and  is  by  no 
means  disposed  to  run  down  the  degree  of  virtue  by 
which  many  of  the  ancient  heathen  were  distinguished. 

Chal.  "  I  look  upon  the  question  of  the  salvability 
of  the  heathen  as  a  terra  incognita,  which  it  is  not  my 
business  to  investigate.  After  I  had  concluded  one  of 
my  sermons  in  the  Scotch  church  in  London,  I  was 
visited  in  the  vestry  by  Eamohun  roy,  the  Hindoo  Brah- 
min. He  asked  me  what  would  become  of  the  souls  of 
the  heathen  who,  while  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  religion,  endeavored  to  obey  that  divine  law 
by  which  the  natural  conscience  is  illuminated.  I  told 
him  that  I  had  then  no  time  to  enter  into  the  subject, 
nor  was  it  within  my  proper  province.  I  would  only 
remark,  that  there  was  a  sufficient  difference  between  the 
future  prospects  of  the  heathen  and  those  of  Christian 
believers  to  justify  the  utmost  extent  and  ardency  of 
missionary  exertions  "  We  talked  of  a  correspondence 
which  had  taken  place  between  E.  G.  Stanley  and  him- 
self respecting  the  Irish  Education  bill.    It  appears  that 
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the  chief  secretary  had  written  to  him  for  his  opinion  of 
the  measure, — an  opinion  which  would  of  course  have 
the  greater  weight  with  the  whig  minister,  because  of 
Dr.  C.'s  well  known  liberal  views  respecting  "Eoman 
Catholic  emancipation." 

Chal.  "I  expressed  my  disapprobation  of  the  system. 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  '  Bible  class  '  in  every  school 
instituted  by  national  authority,  and  that  it  should  be 
left  to  the  parents  of  the  children  to  decide  whether  they 
should  attend  that  class  or  not.  A  Eoman  Catholic 
child  might  avail  himself  of  all  the  other  parts  of  instruc- 
tion afforded  in  the  school,  and  might  nevertheless  with- 
draw from  the  Bible  class  at  the  bidding  of  its  parent. 
According  to  the  present  system,  the  Bible  is  just  treated 
as  the  Dissenter,  instead  of  the  Roman  Catholic.  It  is 
not  that  the  Catholic  withdraws  because  he  does  not  like 
the  Bible ;  it  is  that  the  Bible  withdraws  because  the 
Catholic  does  not  like  it!"  I  observed,  that  the  use  of 
extracts  from  Scripture  in  schools  appeared  to  me  to  be 
unobjectionable. 

Chal.  "Very  true;  but  in  this  case  there  is  an 
objectionable  principle, — it  is  the  omission  of  parts  of 
Scripture,  oa  the  ground  that  a  certain  class  of  men  object 
to  their  being  read."  I  must  confess  that  these  remarks 
have  considerable  weight;  and  considered  in  connexion 
with  the  eagerness  displayed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  adoption  of  the  plan,  have  a  good  deal  shaken  my 
confidence  in  its  advantages.     On  this  day  F.  C.  joined 
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our  party,  and  two  of  the  Norwich  clergy,  with  Dr,  Ash 
and  his  wife,  and  L.  A.  dined  with  us.  We  had  some 
interesting  conversation  after  dinner  on  the  subject  of 
pauperism,  and  the  English  poor  laws.  Chalmers  is 
more  confirmed  than  ever  in  his  view  of  this  subject,  and 
looks  forward  with  extreme  apprehension  to  the  convul- 
sion which  the  obstinate  maintenance  of  these  laws  must, 
in  his  opinion,  in  the  end,  occasion.  He  seems  to  despair 
of  a  rational  remedy,  and  looks  to  a  violent  one,  as  the 
almost  inevitable  result  of  the  inveterate  attachment  of 
England  to  her  poor  laws.  His  sentiments  on  the  subject 
appear  to  be  as  follows : 

I.  That  God  has  implanted  in  the  mental  constitution 
of  man  certain  principles,  which,  by  their  own  working, 
and  without  any  enactment  of  them  by  human  laws,  are 
calculated  to  secure  the  economic  well-being  of  human 
society.  One  of  these  is  the  possessory  principle,  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  property ;  another  is  the  bene- 
volent principle,  which  induces  men,  in  every  class  of 
society,  to  have  compassion  one  on  another,  and  to  relieve 
distress. 

II.  That  our  system  of  poor  laws  oflfends  against  both 
these  principles,  and  mars  them  in  their  intended  opera- 
tion. It  gives  to  the  poor  a  lien  on  the  produce  of  land, 
in  spite  of  the  ownership  of  its  true  possessors,  and  thus 
opposes  the  possessory  principle, — and  again  by  render- 
ing beneficence  compulsory,  it  undermines  benevolence,  and 
with  it  of  course   Ihe  good  will  and  gratitude  of  the 
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recipient.  Thus  it  substitutes  for  tlie  natural  interchange 
of  respect  and  affection,  for  kindly  offices,  a  perpetual 
and  heart-rending  conflict  between  the  natural  rights  of 
property  and  the.legal  rights  of  the  poor. 

III.  That  the  inevi'able  tendency  of  these  provisions 
on  the  poor  is,  first,  to  counteract  their  natural  desire  to 
help  one  another,  and  thus  to  loosen  both  the  family  and 
the  social  tie ;  secondly,  to  weaken  and  relax  their  en- 
deavors to  help  themselves ;  and  thirdly,  to  rob  them  of 
that  wholesome  care  for  the  future,  which  can  alone  in- 
sure economy  and  saving,  and  prevent  improvident  mar- 
riages. 

IV.  That  the  actual  result  is  a  superabundant,  pau- 
perized, and  immoral  population. 

V.  That  there  is  no  cure  for  the  evil  but  the  abolition 
of  the  law,  followed  up  by  a  systematic  and  comprehen- 
sive plan  of  general  education,  and  especially  of  moral 
and  religious  culture. 

I  need  not  here  revert  to  the  Doctors  successful  expe- 
riment of  recalling  from  a  condition  of  more  than  inci- 
pient pauperism  a  manufacturing  population  of  ten  thou- 
sand human  beings,  in  the  parish  of  "  St."  John,  in  Glas- 
gow, except  for  the  purpose  of  recording  his  renewed  as- 
surance, that  his  plan  continues  to  answer  well,  and  that 
there  has  been  no  recurrence  to  the  old  system  of  le- 
galized relief.  This  fact  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
Dr.  C.'s  personal  influence  has  now  for  many  years  been 
withdrawn  from  that  parish.   The  Doctor  is  a  most  modest 
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man,  but  he  would  nevertheless  like  very  wdl  to  be  en- 
throned for  a  season,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  English  pau- 
perism. 

Chal.  "  I  would  just  accept  a  dictatorship  in  order  to 
effeet  the  object,  and  in  applying  my  curative  measures, 
I  would  proceed  in  a  very  cautious  manner.  My  remedy 
should  be  gradual  in  its  operation  both  nationally  and 
parochially.  The  law  for  the  abolition  of  pauperism 
should  be  only  permissive,  every  parish  being  left  to  its 
own  option,  to  use  or  not  to  use  the  law,  A  certain  num- 
ber would  set  the  example — the  measure  would  be  sure 
to  succeed,  and  by  the  force  of  experiment  alone,  the 
new  system  would  spread.  Again,  in  the  individual  pa- 
rishes I  would  do  nothing  more  than  prevent  the  accession 
of  new  cases;  I  would  do  no  violence  to  the  habits  of  the 
paupers  who  now  are — only  pauperism  should  have  no 
life  to  grov  by — it  should  die  out  by  degrees  and  be  ex- 
tinguished." Small  voluntary  collections  are  made  for 
the  poor  in  the  parishes  of  Scotland.  Dr.  C  would 
scarcely  approve  even  of  these,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  working  class  subscribe  their  little  quotas  to  the 
purse  of  benevolence,  and  by  the  very  act  draw  a  line 
(not  soon  passed  over)  between  themselves  and  jiau- 
perisra. 

Chal.  "A  Scottish  laborer  considers  it  disgraceful  to 
marry,  until  he  has  a  well-furnished  cottage,  with  a 
mound  nf  linen  ready  for  the  reception  of  his  wife."  It 
does  not  appear  that  Dr.  C.'s  economic  stud  es  prevented 
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his  being  a  most  effective  religious  pastor  over  his  parish  in 
Glasgow ;  and  when  he  gave  up  this  extensive  cure  for  a 
professorship  of  divinity,  great  v/as  the  clamor  which 
was  excited,  in  the  religious  world,  against  the  change. 

Chal.  "  My  object  was  to  effect  the  greatest  quan- 
tum of  good.  I  told  my  friends  that  I  should  be  better 
employed  in  making  salt,  than  in  salting  a  single  leg  of 
beef."  In  this  respect  he  occupied  a  station  which,  in 
point  of  effect,  is  very  similar  to  Simeon's ;  it  is  well 
that  the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland  have  two 
such  salt-viakers  I 

In  the  evening  our  party  collected  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  Dr.  Chalmers  read  to  us  the  latter  part  of  the 
7th  of  Romans.  He  afterwards  made  some  admirable 
remarks  on  the  docti'ine  of  perfection. 

Chal.  "  It  is  an  old  controversy,  whether,  in  these 
verses,  the  apostle  is  speaking  in  the  person  of  an  un- 
regenerated  man,  or  unfolding  his  own  actual  experience 
as  a  child  of  grace.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  adopting  the  latter  conclusion,  for  this  plain 
reason,  that  one  sure  characteristic  of  the  unregenerate 
man  is  an  insensibility  to  his  own  sinfulness,  or  at  least, 
a  very  superficial  and  inadequate  feeling  of  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  more  we  know  of  Christ,  and  the  fur- 
ther we  advance  in  the  Christian  course  the  more  alive 
are  we  to  the  purity  of  the  law  of  God,  and  the  more 
palpable  to  ourselves  becomes  our  own  iniquity.  The 
subject  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  Dr.  Owen. 
7 
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He  says,  that  if  we  swim  down  a  river  with  tlie  stream, 
we  are  carried  along  with  very  little  perception  of  its 
impulse ;  but  that  if  we  turn  round,  and  swim  against 
the  stream,  we  forthwith  discover  its  force  and  impe- 
tuosity. The  convert  to  Christianity  makes  head  against 
a  river  of  corruption,  and  the  more  rapid  his  advance, 
the  more  lively  is  his  sense  of  the  opposing  current.  The 
doctrine  of  perfection  may  be  imbibed  in  a  sense  which 
I  hold  to  be  altogether  unscriptural.  If  it  is  imagined 
that  any  man  may  become  perfect  in  this  world,  in  such 
a  sense  as  that  he  may  safely  commit  himself  to  the 
spontaneity  of  his  own  inclinations,  I  must  assert  that 
such  a  notion  is  in  contradiction  to  Scripture.  But  if 
by  perfection  is  meant  such  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of 
the  iniquity  of  our  own  hearts  as  shall  lead  to  an  un- 
ceasing and  always  availing  dependence  on  the  grace  of 
God — if  it  is  the  perpetual  bringing  of  our  emptiness  to 
the  fulness  which  is  in  Christ — then  I  will  say  that  this 
is  the  true  standard  of  action,  which  the  Scriptures  up- 
hold in  our  view.  I  have  never  known  a  perfect  man 
even  in  this  sense  ; — but  I  will  not  deny  the  possibility 
of  such  attainment,  when  I  read  our  Saviour's  precept, 
*  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven 
is  perfect.'  I  have  no  wish  to  circumscribe  the  opera- 
tion of  an  omnipotent  Spirit  on  the  heart  of  man  :  but  it 
seems  to  me,  that  those  who  have  made  as  large  advances 
as  we  can  any  where  meet  with  towards  such  a  state, 
might  nevertheless  apply  to  themselves  the  whole  of  the 
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apostle's  plaintive  language  respecting  indwelling  sin. 
The  natural  man  is  corrupt;  and  we  shall  never  be  de- 
livered from  the  conflict  which  this  corruption  occasions, 
until  this  polluted  body  is  dissolved  and  withered  into 
dust. 

"Let  us  just  imagine  the  case  of  Saul,  a  man  of  a 
wicked  and  violent  temper,  David's  harp  is  given  to 
him  for  a  remedy  :  so  long  as  David's  harp  is  playing, 
he  is  smooth  and  gentle  as  a  lamb ;  but  let  the  music 
cease — let  the  remedial  influence  be  withdrawn  even  for 
a  moment — and  all  is  wrath  and  violence  again.  There 
are  three  states  to  which  we  ought  to  look,  each  of 
which  has  its  distinctive  character.  There  is  the  state 
of  the  unregenerate  man,  in  whom  sin  maintains  an  un- 
divided sway.  There  is  that  of  the  glorified  saint,  in 
whom  grace  is  absolutely  and  for  ever  triumphant.  There 
is  also  the  intermediate  state  of  the  Christian  on  earth, 
in  whom,  although  grace  is  predominant,  two  opposite 
principles  are  at  work,  which  will  carry  on  a  warfare 
against  each  other,  until  his  latest  breath.  It  may  be  spe- 
culative, but  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  the  an- 
gels in  heaven,  being  in  possession  of  a  nature  absolute- 
ly sinless,  may  be  trusted  to  the  spontaneity  of  their 
own  inclinations;  and  it  may  be  just  the  same  with  the 
spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  who  there  enjoy  the  re- 
pose of  victory.  But  for  ourselves  there  is  no  security, 
except  in  perpetual  watchfulness  and  prayer.  Again  I 
would  say,  let  us,  on  every  occasion  in  life,  even  the  most 
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familiar,  learn  to  bring  our  emptiness  to  the  fulness 
which  is  in  Christ.  Let  us  say,  '  Lord,  enable  me  to  do 
this  thing  according  to  Thy  will' — and  we  need  not  be 
faint-hearted,  we  shall  come  off  more  than  conquerors 
through  Him  who  loved  us." 

On  the  following  morning  our  company  was  increased 
by  several  guests  from  Norwich.  Dr.  C.  was  kind  enough 
again  to  read  to  us  in  the  Bible.  He  read  the  5th  chap, 
of  the  1st  of  Thess.,  a  remarkably  impressive  part  of 
Scripture,  but  he  confined  his  remarks  to  a  single  verse : 
"  Quench  not  the  Spirit.     Despise  not  prophesyiugs." 

Chal.  "  The  precepts  contained  in  this  verse  are  each 
of  them  of  great  importance  ;  and  they  are  most  happily 
combined.  They  are  distinct  from  each  other,  and  may 
even  be  contrasted ;  and  yet  they  coincide  with  a  won- 
drous harmony.  By  the  word  prophesyings  we  are  not 
here  to  understand  predictions,  but  declarations  of  Di- 
vine Truth.  It  was  the  office  of  the  prophets,  or  inspired 
servants  of  God,  to  proclaim  the  realities  of  true  reli- 
gion ;  and  the  fulfilment  of  this  office  was  rightly  called 
prophesying.  Prophesying,  therefore,  is  the  instrument 
by  which  the  Spirit  acts ;  and  the  Spirit  is  the  power  by 
whom  prophesying  is  applied.  In  vain,  for  the  purpose 
of  our  soul's  salvation,  is  the  external  revelation  of  Di- 
vine Truth,  unless  for  its  application  to  our  understand- 
ing and  our  heart  we  are  brought  under  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  preacher  who  is  engaged  in  declar- 
ing to  others  the  truths  which  the  Bible  contains,  and  in 
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pressing  them  upon  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  may  be 
conceived  of  as  holding  in  his  hand  a  stamp,  engraven 
with  certain  characters,  which  it  is  his  desire  to  impress 
upon  some  substance  hard  to  be  penetrated.  His  own 
strength  is  insufficient  for  the  purpose — when  he  applies 
the  stamps,  the  characters,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts 
are  not  impressed  :  but  let  his  hand  be  guided  by  some 
superior  skill,  and  driven  by  some  unseen  power  of  won- 
drous efficacy,  and  the  impression  shall  be  made  with 
ease,  even  on  a  most  unyielding  tablet.  Still  it  is  no  new 
truth  which  the  Spirit  thus  impresses ;  the  letters  in  the 
stamp  are  fixed  and  unchanging.  The  Scriptures  contain 
the  whole  record — a  record  to  which  no  addition  is  re- 
quired. 

"Let  the  eye  be  directed  to  an  extensive  and  distant 
landscape,  of  which,  by  its  natural  force,  it  is  wholly  un- 
able to  distinguish  the  exact  features.  The  telescope  will 
just  reveal  them  all  to  you — but  it  will  add  nothing  to 
the  landscape.  While  therefore  it  ought  to  be  our  first 
and  constant  endeavor  to  yield  ourselves  to  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit,  to  obey  his  dictates,  and  to  obtain  his  illu- 
minations, we  must  be  diligent  in  the  use  of  the  ap- 
pointed means ;  we  must  not  despise  prophesyings ;  we 
must  delight  ourselves  in  the  study  of  Scripture ;  our 
souls  must  always  be  turned  towards  the  Truth.  A  blind 
man  may  have  his  sight  restored  by  some  miraculous 
agency ;  but  comparatively  useless  would  be  the  miracle, 
were  his  back  for  ever  turned  on  the  object  which  it  was 
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the  most  important  for  him  to  behold.  Let  us  go  forth 
to  meet  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  that  when  our  vision 
is  restored,  we  may  behold  His  glory." 

Our  breakfast  party  this  morning  was  very  pleasant, 
and  Dr.  Chalmers'  vein  of  humor  (I  may  truly  call  it 
good  humor,  for  it  is  at  once  playful  and  innocuous) 
was  more  than  usually  productive.  T.  B.,  an  old  friend 
of  Irving's,  being  of  the  party,  we  naturally  conversed  a 
little  respecting  that  extraordinary  individual.  Dr.  C. 
does  full  justice  both  to  his  talents  and  his  integrity,  and 
is  quite  aware  of  the  nobler  parts  of  his  character. 

Chal.  "  I  used  to  regard  him  as  a  specimen  of  the 
evangelical  character  grafted  on  that  of  the  old  Roman." 
Irving's  expositions  and  preaching  were  then  spoken  of  ; 
and  it  was  agreed  by  those  present,  who  had  heard  him, 
that  although  he  lays  a  strong  hold  on  the  imagination 
and  feelings,  his  reasoning  is  often  defective. 

Chal.  "  He  is  in  one  respect  like  Coleridge.  He  has 
imbibed  a  German  metaphysical  notion,  that  reason  is 
something  supernal,  far  above  the  region  of  the  under- 
standing. *  You  Scotchmen,'  said  he  to  me,  '  are  so  fond 
of  going  round  a  thought  and  round  a  thought,  till  you 
know  it  all  so  precisely — for  my  part,  I  like  to  have  my 
subject  illuminated  through  a  mist  /'  Yet  Irving  too  is  a 
Scot,  and  has  a  wonderful  respect  for  his  own  people. 
Dr.  Morison,  of  Canton,  called  on  me  one  day,  and 
seemed  a  good  deal  ruffled  by  a  sermon  which  he  had 
lately  been  hearing  from  Irving,  in  support  of  the  Lon- 
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don  Missionary  Society.  The  sermon  indeed  was  good, 
but  he  had  begun  it,  as  Dr.  M.  told  me,  with  an  insult 
upon  his  audience;  and  that  Dr.  M.'s  account  was 
correct,  I  afterwards  found  from  a  printed  copy  of  the 
discourse.  When  he  had  ascended  the  pulpit,  he 
entered  on  a  kind  of  audible  soliloquy. — '  How  shall  I 
encourage  myself,'  said  he,  'to  address  the  throhging 
multitude  by  whom  I  am  now  surrounded  ?  I  will  even 
cast  about  for  a  few  examples!  There  are  three  of  a 
notable  character  which  now  strike  me ;  that  of  the 
apostle  Paul  preaching  before  the  Jewish  sanhedrim; 
that  of  Bernard  Gilpin  preaching  before  the  court  of 
King  Edward  the  Sixth ;  and  that  of  a  Scottish  Divine 
preaching  before  the  commissioner  of  the  General 
Assembly.  On  these  three  examples,  as  on  a  sacred 
tripod,  I  feel  my  spirit  propped ;  but  especially  the  last? 
the  Scottish  Divine  preaching  before  the  commissioner 
of  the  General  Assembly.  If  he  can  venture  to  encounter 
the  hoary-headed  eldership  and  substantial  theology  of 
the  North,  surely  I  may,  without  fear,  address  myself  to 
the  flimsy  evangelism  of  the  South/'  The  tongues,  mira- 
cles, &c.,  which  have  so  much  occupied  the  attention  and 
engaged  the  credulity  of  some  of  Irving's  followers,  were 
adverted  to,  and  Chalmers,  with  his  usual  simplicity, 
said,  "I  was  in  no  hurry  to  condemn  these  things— I 
just  waited  for  evidence."  It  was  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  evidence  had  totally  failed. 

Chac.     "  Their  attempts  to   perform   miracles   have 
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been  vety  unsuccessful  in  Scotland.  Two  of  these  zealous 
but  deluded  young  ladies,  fixed  upon  a  poor  Scotch  pea- 
sant, by  name  John  Maclashlan — who  had  broken  his 
leg — as  a  proper  subject  for  an  effort  of  this  description  ; 
but  when  they  pronounced  the  Verba  solemnia,  Eise  up 
and  walk — poor  John's  only  response  was,  'Indeed, 
ladies,  I  am  nofut' — i.  e.  I  am  not  fit." 

"We  were  talking  of  Fuller,  the  quaint  historian  of  the 
Church  of  England.  I  remarked  that  he  was  fond  of  a 
dash  of  humor.  "  Yes,"  said  Chalmers,  *'  his  book  is 
dashed  all  over  with  it.  Even  so  grave  a  subject  as  the 
death  of  a  Bishop  he  cannot  treat  without  humor.  Some 
poor  Bishop  died  of  a  quinsy, — '  So,  after  all,'  says  Fuller, 
'  he  died  not  for  want  of  food,  but  for  want  of  a  throat  to 
swallow  it  I'  "  Our  dear  friend  seemed  quite  to  enjoy  an 
easy  flow  of  playful  conversation,  especially  during  the 
short  period  which  a  young  friend  of  ours  seized  upon 
each  morning  after  breakfast  for  the  purpose»of  drawing 
his  likeness.  She  succeeded  admirably — and  the  Doctor 
did  not  fail  to  express  his  agreeable  surprise,  on  the  dis- 
covery, that  his  profile  was  so  good  a  one !  In  the  course 
of  that  morning  Ave  made  several  calls  in  Norwich,  and 
spent  the  afternoon  and  evening  without  any  addition  to 
our  home  party,  except  F.  and  R.  C.  and  himself.  The 
conversation  was  entertaining  and  instructive.  We  were 
speaking  of  a  certain  class  of  persons  who  united  to  a 
great  apparent  gentleness  and  pliability,  a  peculiarly 
effective  resistance  to  all  reform  in  church  or  state. 
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F.  C.  "  I  have  heard  Wilberforce  compare  men  of 
this  description  to  sacks  of  wool,  lying  before  artillery, 
yielding,  to  all  appearance,  to  the  impulse  of  the  cannon 
balls,  yet  effectually  stopping  their  progress." 

Chal.  "The  great  fear  I  entertain  respecting  the 
operation  of  the  reform  bill  is,  lest  it  should  throw  the 
legislative  power  into  the  hands  of  men  of  business — 
already  full  of  all  kinds  of  occupation— to  the  exclusion 
of  men  who  have  leisure  for  deep  study  and  reflection, 
and  are  therefore  able  to  cope  with  great  principles  on 
the  various  subjects  of  legislation.  There  is  a  fine  pas- 
sage in  Ecclesiasticus,  on  the  danger  of  entrusting,  with 
the  arcana  of  government,  men  whose  hearts  and  hands 
are  full  of  the  common  business  of  life.  I  wish  we  were 
more  alive  to  the  principles  which  are  there  unfolded. 
It  is  an  alarming  fact,  that  in  order  to  effect  a  paltry 
saving  of  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  that 
great  work,  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Great  Britain, 
was  on  the  point  of  being  left  incomplete.  It  was  saved 
by  a  majority  of  only  two  votes  in  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons." 

The  passage  to  which  Dr.  C.  alluded,  and  which  we 
forthwith  read  together,  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  It  is 
in  chap,  xxxviii,,  and  begins  as  follows :  "  How  can  he 
get  wisdom  that  holdeth  the  plough,  and  that  glorieth  in 
the  goad,  that  driveth  oxen,  and  is  occvipied  in  their  la- 
bors, and  whose  talk  is  of  bullocks?  He  giveth  his  mind 
to  make  furrows,  and  is  diligent  to  give  the  kine  fodder." 
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Tlie  writer  then  goes  on  to  describe,  in  a  vivid  manner 
the  work  of  the  carpenter,  the  seal-cutter,  the  smith,  and 
the  potter ;  and  adds :  "  without  these  cannot  a  city  be 
inhabited,  and  they  shall  not  go  where  they  will,  nor  go 
up  and  down.  They  shall  not  be  sought  for  in  public 
council,  nor  sit  high  in  the  congregation ;  they  shall  not 
sit  on  the  judge's  seat,  nor  understand  the  sentence  of 
judgment,  and  they  shall  not  be  found  where  parables  are 
spoken." 

Chal.  "  I  take  great  delight  in  the  book  of  Ecclesi- 
asticus.  Were  I  to  speak  merely  from  my  own  judgment 
of  the  internal  evidence,  I  should  say,  that  it  contains 
almost  equal  marks  of  inspiration  with  the  book  of  Pro- 
verbs. But  the  New  Testament  gives  no  countenance  to 
such  an  opinion.  There  are  few  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment more  often  quoted  by  the  evangelists  and  apostles 
than  the  book  of  Proverbs ;  but  they  take  no  notice  of 
Ecclesiasticus." 

F.  C.  spoke  of  a  young  man  who  had  seceded  from  the 
Scotch  church,  because  he  considered  that  their  doctrine 
of  particular  redemption  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  pre- 
clude, or  at  least  discourage,  a  comprehensive  effort  for 
the  salvation  of  all  men, 

Chal.  "I  think  your  friend  was  mistaken  in  forming 
this  conclusion.  Certainly  I  do  not  hold  the  doctrine  in 
any  such  sense  as  can  involve  this  consequence.  I  am  a 
predestinarian,  because  predestination  is  declared  in 
Scripture ;  and  I  deem  the  ninth  of  Romans  to  be  per- 
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sonal  in  its  import,  and  not  merely  national;  but  it  is  a 
doctrine  which  relates  to  the  counsels  of  God,  and  not  to 
the  practices  of  man.  It  may  indeed  be  practically  applied 
with  great  advantage  for  the  comfort  and  encouragement 
of  faint-hearted  believers ;  but  it  leaves  all  our  duties 
absolutely  untouched.  The  whole  preceptive  part  of 
Scripture  continues  to  bear  upon  us  with  undiminished 
force.  I  take  the  same  view  of  the  subject  as  Bishop 
Butler  does.  I  believe  the  doctrine  to  be  true ;  neverthe- 
less, the  Christian's  course  of  duty  is  precisely  the  same 
as  it  would  be  if  the  doctrine  were  not  true."  Since  Dr. 
C.  thus  carefully  defines  the  province  and  restricts  the 
practical  operation  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination  -, 
and  since  he  boldly  asserts  that  the  law  of  God  is  written 
on  the  hearts  of  all  men,  it  must  I  think  be  allowed  that 
he  is  a  very  moderate  Calvinist. 

The  more  we  became  familiarized  to  Dr.  C.'s  company 
and  observed  the  remarkable  union  which  he  presents  of 
high  talent  and  comprehensive  thought,  with  an  almost 
childlike  modesty  and  simplicity,  the  more  we  admired 
him,  as  one  notable  example  of  that  exquisite  divine 
workmanshijo,  which  so  much  fills  his  own  contempla- 
tions. I  may  also  add,  that  the  more  we  became  ac- 
quainted with  his  thorough  amiability,  the  more  we  loved 
him.  He  was  to  leave  Earlham  at  a  very  early  hour  on 
the  following  morning.  Before  we  retired  to  rest,  we  en- 
joyed a  solemn  parting  half  hour,  spent  in  the  reading  of 
a  Psalm,  followed  by  silence,  ministry,  and  prayer.     I 
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spoke  a  few  sentences  to  him  on  the  liberty  of  the  Spirit, 
and  on  the  supreme  importance  of  our  depending,  in  all 
our  religious  services,  upon  the  guidance  and  influence 
of  the  Lord's  anointing.  Afterwards,  I  believe,  we  all 
united  in  heartily  commending  him,  with  his  beloved 
wife  and  large  family  of  daughters,  to  the  grace  and 
good  keeping  of  the  Lord. 

■•  I  must  not  conclude  this  little  memoir  without  just  re- 
marking, that  our  dear  and  honored  friend  is  a  man  of 
prayer.  The  prayers  which  he  uttered  in  our  family 
circle,  on  some  solemn  occasions,  were  concise,  emphatic, 
and  comprehensive — indicative  of  a  very  reverent  sense 
of  the  holiness  of  God,  and  of  the  all-sufliciency  of  the 
one  appointed  mediation.  I  find  myself  often  recurring 
to  some  of  his  concluding  words, — "These  petitions  we 
humbly  offer  unto  Thee,  "in  the  name  of  Him,  whom 
Thou  hearest  always.    Amen." 
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Elm  Grove,  4th  Month,  8th,  1831. 


My  dear  J.  H., 

I  suppose  thou  hast  observed  the  motto  on  my  title- 
page,  and  I  trust  thou  hast  found  no  difficulty  in  trans- 
lating it, — "  Serving  the  time."  The  more  commonly 
received  text  is  rendered  "  Serving  the  Lord,"  but  there 
is  a  preponderating  authority  of  ancient  manuscripts 
and  versions  in  favor  of  the  words  of  my  motto ;  and 
while  the  whole  Scripture  is  calculated  to  impress  upon 
us  the  primary  duty  of  serving  the  Lord,  we  may  be 
content  to  derive  from  this  particular  passage  a  very  use- 
ful though  subordinate  lesson.  What  is  that  lesson  ?  It 
is  that  we  should  be  always  on  the  watch  to  make  a  good 
use  of  our  time.  As  the  servant  who  waits  well  on  his 
master,  is  ever  on  the  qui  vive  to  know  what  will  next  be 
wanted,  so  are  we  to  wait  on  the  hours,  and  even  on  the 
moments  of  each  passing  day,  to  know  what  duties  they 
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point  out  to  US,  or  wliat  employments  they  suggest  for 
the  improvement  of  our  minds.  There  is  nothing  more 
astonishing,  or  more  calculated  to  impress  us  with  the 
glorious,  incomprehensible  nature  of  God,  than  the 
infinite  magnitude  and  minuteness  of  nature.  The 
wonders  developed  to  us  by  the  telescope,  are  matched 
by  those  which  the  microscope  reveals, — and  powerful  as 
these  instruments  are  become  through  the  devices  of 
modern  science,  they  each  leave  unperceived  an  infinity 
of  marvels  into  which  man  cannot  dive.  Something 
after  the  same  sort  may  be  observed  as  it  relates  to  time. 
Philosophers  are  sometimes  heard  to  speak  not  only  of 
the  eternal  courses  of  ages  and  centuries,  but  of  the  end- 
less divisibility  of  moments  ;  and  the  best  of  all  Philoso- 
phy teaches  us,  that  with  God  "  a  thousand  years  are  as 
one  day  " — and  also,  that  "  one  day  "  is  "  as  a  thousand 
years."  How  watchful  and  diligent  then  ought  we  to  be 
in  applying  even  the  shortest  spaces  of  time  to  their 
right  use!  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  we  are  always  to 
be  on  the  strain  ;  far  from  it.  We  do  not  serve  a  hard 
Master.  I  mean  only,  that  while  we  tread  the  course  of 
life  with  a  step  at  once  steady  and  easy,  we  should  never 
degenerate  into  indolence :  but  be  quick  to  seize  every 
passing  opportunity,  both  for  doing  good  to  others,  and 
for  the  cultivation  of  our  own  minds.  We  should,  in 
this  respect,  endeavor  to  form  the  habit  of  vigilance;  and 
such  a  habit  will  be  sure  to  yield  us  an  abundant  reluru, 
both  of  pleasure  and  profit. 
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I  have  sometimes  endeavored  to  apply  these  principles 
to  travelling,  in  which  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
time  of  many  persons  is  almost  unavoidably  occupied. 
A  call  of  duty  or  business  may  often  carry  us  to  places 
at  a  distance  from  our  own  homes.  Is  the  time  taken  up 
by  the  journey  to  be  one  of  mere  indolence?  Is  the  con- 
venience of  being  conveyed  from  one  place  to  another  to 
be  the  only  profit  which  it  shall  yield  ?  Ought  we  not 
rather  to  make  a  point  on  such  occasions  of  adding  to 
our  stock  of  knowledge,  and  of  useful  ideas,  by  reading, 
conversation,  and  reflection?  Is  there  no  object  of  inter- 
est which  may  be  examined  by  the  way  ?  Is  there  no 
person  of  piety  or  talent  with  whom  we  may  find  a  pass- 
ing opportunity  of  communicating  ?  Are  the  motions  of 
the  coach  or  the  chariot  so  rapid  that  we  cannot  leave 
behind  us,  as  we  pass  from  place  to  place,  important  in- 
struction, in  the  form  of  Bibles,  Testaments,  or  Tracts  ? 
Iluch  may  not  be  required  of  us — but  it  is  well,  if,  on 
our  arrival  at  the  place  of  our  destination,  we  can  ac- 
knowledge that  we  have  both  received  and  communicated 
a  little  good  in  the  course  of  our  journey. 

I  propose  to  illustrate  these  remarks  by  some  account 
of  the  incidents  of  the  journey  which  thy  dear  mother 
and  I  have  just  been  taking  from  Earlham  to  Elm 
Grove  ;  not  because  we  consider  ourselves  by  any  means 
so  watchful  over  our  time  in  travelling  as  we  ought  to 
be,  but  because  it  so  happened  that  this  transit  from 
Norfolk  to  Wiltshire— required  as  it  was  by  the  calls  of 
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affection  and  duty — has  afforded  us  some  unexpected  op- 
portunities botli  of  pleasure  and  mental  improvement. 
Had  we  not  been,  in  some  degree,  on  the  watch  for  them, 
they  might  have  passed  by  us,  unnoticed  and  unim- 
proved. Since,  however,  our  route  for  the  most  part  lay 
through  an  uninteresting  country,  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  some  notice  of  an  afternoon  at  Cambridge,  and  a 
morning  at  Oxford,  for  both  these  places  were  on  our 
nearest  road. 

We  left  home  last  Third  day  morning  before  breakfast, 
with  dear  little  Anna  for  our  companion,  and  arrived 
at  Cambridge — sixty-three  miles— by  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  How  grateful  ought  we  to  be  for 
well  trained  horses,  and  well  made  roads,  which  of  late 
years  have  been  the  means  of  so  curiously  compressing 
distances ;  so  that,  for  example,  the  citizen  of  Norwich 
becomes  the  near  neighbor  of  the  citizen  of  Cambridge. 
Ere  long,  steam  may  probably  bring  us  into  yet  closer 
proximity ! 

As  we  drove  up  to  the  Eagle  Inn,  we  met  our  dear 
nephew  E.  B.,  a  student  of  Trinity  college,  who  was  our 
faithful  companion  during  the  remainder  of  the  day — 
and  G  H.  afterwards  joined  us  at  dinner.  After  order- 
ing dinner  we  sallied  forth  for  a  walk ;  but  first  sent  a 
note  to  our  dear  friend,  Charles  Simeon — the  well  known 
fi'Uow  of  King's  college — to  propose  spending  part  of  the 
evening  with  liim.  While  we  were  absent  from  the  Inn, 
there  arrived  a  small  characteristic  note,  hastily  written 
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by  him  in  pencil — "  Yes,  Yes,  Yes,  Come  immediately, 
and  dine  with  me."  Simeon  has  the  warm  and  eager 
manners  of  a  foreigner,  with  an  English  heart  beneath 
them.  He  is  full  of  love  towards  all  who  love  his  Mas- 
ter, and  a  faithful  sympathizing  friend  to  those  who 
have  the  privilege  of  sharing  his  more  intimate  affec- 
tions. To  all  around  him,  whether  religious  or  worldly, 
he  is  kind  and  courteous  ;  and  by  this  means,  as  well  as 
by  the  weight  of  character,  he  has  gradually  won  a 
popularity  at  Cambridge,  which  now  seems  to  triumph 
over  all  prejudice  and  persecution.  He  is  upAvards  of 
seventy  years  of  age — but  his  eye  is  not  dim— his  joints 
not  stiffened — his  intellect  not  obscured.  His  mind,  lips, 
eyes,  and  hands  move  along  together  in  unison.  And 
singularly  pliable  and  rapid  is  he  both  in  his  mental  and 
bodily  movements — quick  to  utter  what  he  feels,  and  to 
act  what  he  utters.  His  conversation  abounds  in  illus- 
trations ;  and  while  all  his  thoughts  and  words  run  in 
the  channel  of  religion,  he  clothes  them  with  brightness 
and  entertainment;  and  men,  women,  and  even  children 
are  constrained  to  listen.  It  is  not,  however,  the  ear 
alone  which  he  engages.  While  his  conversation  pene- 
trates that  organ,  even  when  uttered  in  its  lowest  key — so 
distinct  are  his  whispers — the  eye  is  immovably  fixed  on 
his  countenance,  which  presents  an  object  of  vision  jjecu- 
liarly  grotesque  and  versatile,  and  at  the  same  time  affect- 
ing. Nor  are  his  ha7ids  unwatched  by  the  observer,  while 
they  beat  time  to  the  ever  varying  emotions  of  his  mind. 
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Simeon.  "  My  dear  brother — I  preach  to  the  people 
with  my  tongue,  my  eyes,  and  my  hands ;  and  the  people 
receive  what  I  say  with  their  ears,  their  eyes,  and  their 
MOUTHS."     A  just  description,  I  doubt  not! 

I  believe  that  our  honored  friend  has  been  resident  at 
Cambridge  nearly  half  a  century,  and  during  the  whole 
of  that  period,  has  acted  as  a  sort  of  hinge  to  the  religion 
of  the  University.  While  he  has  faithfully  performed 
his  duty  as  incumbent  of  one  of  the  parishes  in  the  town, 
he  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  opening  his  spacious 
rooms,  on  one  evening  in  the  week,  to  the  young 
students.  On  these  occasions  he  instructs  them  in  mat- . 
ters  appertaining  to  the  Christian  ministry.  Through 
both  these  means  he  has  been  an  instrument  for  imbuing 
the  minds  of  thousands  of  young  men  Avith  a  better 
knowledge  of  religion  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
obtained ;  and  his  influence  has  spread  in  a  most  \?enefi- 
cial  manner  through  every  part  of  the  country.  The 
rapid  diffusion  of  evangelical  sentiment  and  practice 
among  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England — one  of  the 
best  features  in  the  history  of  our  times — may  certainly 
be  traced  in  part,  and  in  no  sniall  part,  (under  a  gracious 
Providence),  to  the  faithful  and  indefatigable  labors  of 
the  singular  but  excellent  Simeon. 

We  declined  his  invitation  to  dinner,  and  had  no  in- 
tention of  intruding  upon  him  before  the  evening  ;  but  as 
we  were  walking  near  King's  college,  we  beard  a  loud 
halloo  behind  us,  and  presently  saw  our  aged  friend — 
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forgetful  of  the  gout — dancing  over  the  lawn  to  meet  us. 
Although  the  said  lawn  is  forbidden  ground,  except  to 
the  fellows  of  the  college,  we  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
transgress  the  law  on  such  an  occasion ;  and  our  hands 
were  soon  clasped  in  his,  with  all  the  warmth  of  mutual 
friendship.  He  then  became  our  guide,  and  led  us 
through  several  of  the  colleges.  As  we  were  standing  on 
the  new  bridge  over  the  Cam,  he  told  us  of  the  custom, 
prevalent  on  that  river,  of  making  two  horses  draw  as 
many  as  thirteen  barges  linked  together.  Perhaps  he 
meant  to  give  us  a  hint,  that  a  small  force  well  directed, 
and  in  the  proper  medium,  may  effect  much  good,  even  in 
spiritual  things.  If  our  course  be  that  of  zeal  and 
patience,  and  our  medium  a  truly  Christian  temper,  the 
weakest  and  poorest  amongst  us  will  not  be  found  to 
labor  in  vain. 

The  new  buildings  of  (St.)  John's  college,  of  which  a 
Friend,  named  Eickman,  was  the  architect,  were  one  of 
the  chief  objects  to  which  our  attention  was  directed. 
They  are  indeed  magnificent,  and  together,  with  the  new 
courts  of  Trinity  and  Corpus  Christi,  and  the  splendid 
hall,  mansion,  and  screen,  lately  erected  at  King's,  have 
added  greatly  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  Cambridge. 
Nothing,  however,  in  that  place,  is  ever  likely  to  rival 
King's  college  chapel,  which  is  probably  the  finest  exist- 
ing specimen  of  the  most  finished  style  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. It  was  interesting  to  compare,  with  the  splendor 
of  this  astonishing  structure,  the  grave  and  quiet  beauty 
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of  the  altar-piece,  painted  by  Daniel  da  Volterra,  one  of 
the  Italian  masters,  and  representing  the  taking  down  of 
our  Saviour  from  the  cross.  It  may  be  questioned,  how- 
ever, whether  much  of  pure  devotion  has  ever  been  occa- 
sioned, either  by  the  sublimity  of  the  edifice,  or  by  the 
pathos  of  the  picture.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within 
us ! 

Our  venerable  friend  seemed  to  take  great  delight  in 
showing  us  the  beauties  of  his  favorite  Cambridge ;  and 
as  we  walked  along,  we  conversed  with  pleasure.  I  was 
observing  that  age  was  not  suflSciently  reverenced  in  the 
present  day. 

Simeon.  "  It  is  worthy  of  reverence  when  found  in 
the  way  of  righteousness. 

We  were  soon  afterwards  talking  of  the  crude  zeal  of 
many  persons  in  the  present  day,  who  lose  their  balance 
in  religion,  and  seem  inclined  to  drive  up  the  church  of 
Christ  into  a  narrow  corner.  This  led  us  to  think  of  the 
wisdom  which  is  "  without  partiality." 

Simeon.  "  I  have  long  pursued  the  study  of  Scripture 
with  a  desire  to  be  impartial.  I  call  myself  neither  a 
predestinarian,  nor  an  anti-predestinarian ;  but  I  com- 
mit myself  to  the  teaching  of  the  inspired  writers,  what- 
ever complexion  it  may  assume.  In  the  beginning  of 
my  inquiries  I  said  to  myself,  I  am  a  fool — of  that  I  am 
quite  certain.  One  thing  I  know  assuredly — that  in  re- 
ligion, of  myself,  I  know  nothing.  I  do  not  therefore  sit 
down  to  the  perusal  of  Scripture  in  order  to  impose  a  sense 
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on  the  inspired  writers,  but  to  receive  one,  as  they  give  it 
me.  I  pretend  not  to  teach  them ;  I  wish,  like  a  child 
to  be  taught  by  them.  When  I  come  to  a  text  which 
speaks  of  election,  I  delight  myself  in  the  doctrine  of 
election.  When  the  apostles  exhort  me  to  repentance 
and  obedience,  and  indicate  the  freedom  of  my  will,  I 
give  myself  up  to  that  side  of  the  question,  and  behold  I 
am  an  Arminian !  Don't  you  know,  my  dear  brother, 
that  the  wheels  of  your  watch  move  in  opposite  direc- 
tions ?  Yet  they  are  all  tending  to  one  result  Let  two 
balls  be  projected  from  equal  angles — I  care  not  what 
angle  it  may  be — against  a  third  ball  lying  before  them  ; 
and  if  the  forces  are  even,  it  will  move  forward  in  a  line 
perfectly  straight.  But  if  the  ball  on  the  right  hand  be 
alone  projected  against  the  central  ball,  the  latter  will 
fly  off  to  the  left.  If  the  left  hand  ball  is  the  only  one 
which  strikes  it,  away  it  rolls  to  the  right.  So  it  is  in 
religion.  Hope  and  fear  are  the  strongest  motives 
which  actuate  the  mind  of  man.  Here  comes  the  doc- 
trine of  election,  fraught  with  hope  and  consolation,  and 
strikes  the  mind  of  the  believer  from  one  quarter.  From 
the  opposite  quarter  comes  the  doctrine  of  free  will  and 
man's  responsibility,  calculated  to  excite  our  fear.  They 
operate  in  true  harmony,  and  the  believer  moves  straight 
forward.  Let  him  embrace  the  doctrine  of  election  only, 
and  off  he  goes  to  the  left  hand  ;  or  of  free-will  only,  and 
away  he  flies  to  the  right.  Nothing  will  preserve  him 
in  a  straight  line,  but  the  joint  action  of  both  motives. 
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or  in  other  words,  undivided  Christianity."  If  Christians 
universally  adopted  this  principle  of  our  friend's,  this 
"new  discovery,"  as  I  venture  to  call  it,  how  quickly 
would  it  terminate  controversy,  and  put  an  end  to  all 
polemical  bitterness.  We  should  all  be  brought  into 
harmony  of  faith  and  doctrine !  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  Christians  should 
judge  one  another. 

Simeon.  "  Why  in  Scotland,  Sir,  they  will  tell  you 
that  heaven  itself  is  not  large  enough  to  hold  John 
Wesley."  We  now  reached  the  new  hall  of  King's,  just 
as  the  college  dinner  was  awaiting  him.  "  You  see  I 
have  taken  leave  of  the  gout,"  said  he  merrily,  as  he 
leaped  up  the  steps. 

As  we  had  half  an  hour  to  spare,  and  did  not  choose 
to  lose  it,  we  took  some  pains  to  get  into  the  chapel  at 
Trinity,  that  we  might  feast  our  eyes  on  Eoubilliac's 
statue  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  A  feast  for  the  eye  indeed 
it  is !  We  sat  on  the  form  near  the  door  (from  which 
there  is  the  best  view  of  it)  contemplating  the  sublime 
countenance  of  the  Christian  philosopher,  with  silent 
wonder  and  delight.  It  is  expressive  of  acuteness,  re- 
finement, profound  thought,  benevolence  and  piety,  and 
excites  the  joint  feelings  of  love  and  admiration. 

At  dinner  time  G.  H.  brought  us  the  hard  Greek  in 
which  he  had  been  somewhat  foiled  during  the  public 
examination  of  the  college  in  the  course  of  the  morning. 
It  seemed  to  have  been  picked  out  for  the  purpose  of 
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puzzling;  but  the  eflfect  produced  on  the  mind  of  our 
nephew,  afforded  strong  evidence  of  the  stimuhis  of  an 
academical  education.  I  think  there  are  great  advan- 
tages in  it — but  there  are  also  great  temptations.  We 
Friends  may  call  to  mind,  that  although  our  principles 
exclude  us  from  some  opportunities  of  mental  culture 
which  others  possess,  there  is  much  in  them  which  pro- 
tects from  the  evils  of  the  world.  And  if  we  are  brought 
to  feel  how  greatly  it  is  our  duty  to  cultivate  our  minds, 
we  shall  do  it,  even  without  the  stimulus  of  public  ex- 
aminations and  honorable  degrees. 

In  the  evening  we  walked  to  Simeon's  rooms,  and  met 
with  the  usual  warm  and  courteous  reception.  Over  the 
chimney-piece,  in  his  drawing-room,  hangs  an  interest- 
ing picture  of  Henry  Martyn,  once  the  eleve  of  Simeon 
at  Cambridge— and  senior  wrangler  in  his  year — after- 
wards the  devoted  missionary  of  high  talent  and  love  un- 
feigned, who  counted  not  his  life  dear  unto  himself, 
"  that  he  might  finish  his  course  with  joy,  and  the  min- 
istry which  he  had  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus  "  to  testi- 
fy the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

Simeon.  "  The  picture  was  painted  in  India.  When 
I  went  to  the  India  house  in  London,  and  saw  the  box 
opened,  I  started  back  with  mixed  emotions  of  sorrow 
and  delight,  when  I  beheld  the  countenance  of  my  be- 
loved Henry.  As  I  retreated  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  I  heard  the  people  saying — '  That  is  his  father.'  " 
As  we  were  enjoying  our  cup  of  tea,  our  dear  friend  con- 
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tiuued  to  converse   in  his  own  peculiar  manner.    We 
were  speaking  of  the  importance  of  universal  kindness. 

Simeon.  "  I  am  sorry  when  I  hear  a  religious  person 
say,  the  world  insults  me — therefore  I  will  insult  the 
world.  They  speak  evil  of  me,  and  deride  me,  and 
mock  me.  It  is  with  better  reason  that  I  do  the  same 
towards  them.  My  dear  brother,  I  should  say  to  such  a 
man,  you  are  quite  in  error :  should  you  see  a  poor  mani- 
ac knocking  his  head  against  a  wall,  and  beating  out  his 
brains,  you  would  not  be  angry  with  him,  however  he 
might  taunt  you.  You  would  pity  him  from  your  very 
soul.  You  would  direct  all  your  energies  to  save  him 
from  destruction  !  A  serious  Christian  comes  to  me  and 
says,  I  want  an  evidence  that  all  is  right  with  me  :  Well, 
my  brother,  what  kind  of  evidence  will  please  you  ?  Do 
you  require  a  voice  from  heaven  ?  Why,  no  ;  I  must  not 
expect  such  a  thing.  Do  you  look  for  an  internal  reve- 
lation communicated  by  special  favor  ?  I  hardly  dare  ex- 
pect it.  Well,  you  shall  soon  have  an  evidence.  When 
the  early  disciples  were  persecuted  and  brought  before 
kings  and  governors  for  Christ's  sake,  it  was  to  turn  to  a 
testimony  for  them.  So  it  will  be  with  you.  The  world 
will  mock  and  trample  on  you.  A  man  shall  come  and 
(as  it  were)  slap  you  on  the  face ; — you  rub  your  face 
and  say,  this  is  strange  work.  I  like  it  not.  Sir.  Never 
mind,  I  say  ;  this  is  your  evidence— it  turns  to  you  for  a 
testimony.  '  If  you  were  of  the  world,  the  world  would 
love  its  own  ;  but  now  you  are  not  of  the  world,  there- 
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FORE  the  world  hateth  you.'  Many  years  ago,  when  I 
was  an  object  of  much  contempt  and  derision  in  this 
University,  I  strolled  forth  one  day,  buflFeted  and  afflicted, 
with  my  little  Testament  in  my  hand.  I  prayed  earnest- 
ly to  my  God,  that  he  would  comfort  me  with  some  cor- 
dial from  his  word— that  on  opening  the  book  I  might 
find  some  text  which  should  sustain  me.  It  was  not  for 
direction  that  I  was  looking — for  I  am  no  friend  to  such 
superstitions  as  the  Sortes  Virgilianse — but  only  for  sup- 
port. I  thought  I  would  turn  to  the  Epistles,  where  I 
should  most  easily  find  some  precious  promise — but  my 
book  was  upside  down — so,  without  intending  it,  I 
opened  on  the  Gospels.  The  first  text  which  caught  my 
eye  was  this, — 'And  they  laid  the  cross  on  one  Simon, 
a  Cjrenian,  that  he  might  bear  it  after  Jesus.'  You 
know  Simon  is  the  same  name  as  Simeon.  What  a  word 
of  instruction  was  here — what  a  blessed  hint  for  my  en- 
couragement !  To  have  the  cross  laid  upon  me  that  I 
might  bear  it  after  Jesus — what  a  privilege!  It  was 
enough.  Now  I  could  leap  and  sing  for  joy,  as  one 
whom  Jesus  was  honoring  with  a  participation  in  his 
sufferings." 

We  spoke  of  his  having  gradually  surmounted  perse- 
cution, and  of  his  being  now  so  popular,  that  nearly  one 
hundred  and  twenty  fresh  men  were  lately  introduced  to 
him  as  a  kind  of  disciples  in  the  course  of  a  single  month. 
He  ascribes  the  abatement  of  prejudice  to  his  two  and 
twenty  volumes  of  sermons,  in  which  no  one  could  find 
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anytliing  heretical.  I  attributed  it  (I  believe  with  greater 
justice)  to  his  kindness  and  courtesy,  and  to  the  force  of 
truth,  "  Magna  est  Veritas  et  prtevalebit."  It  appears, 
that  now  when  he  preaches  before  the  University,  the 
church  is  very  much  crowded ;  and  even  the  dons  give 
his  doctrine  a  polite  reception. 

Simeon.  "  In  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  espe- 
cially in  the  Christian  ministry,  we  must  always  consider 
what  the  words  imply,  as  well  as  what  they  express.  Sup- 
pose a  worldly  man  in  conversation  calling  Christ '  our 
Saviour ' — My  dear  Sir,  I  should  say  to  him,  do  you  know 
what  that  term  implies  ?  Are  you  aware,  that  by  using 
it,  you  virtually  declare  that  you  are  yourself  a  miserable 
sinner,  and  that  without  Christ  you  are  eternally  lost  ?  " 
When  we  reverted  to  the  subject  of  suffering  for  Christ's 
sake,  he  said,  "  My  dear  brother,  we  must  not  mind  a 
little  suffering.  When  I  am  getting  through  a  hedge,  if 
my  head  and  shoulders  are  safely  through,  I  can  bear 
the  pricking  of  my  legs.  Let  us  rejoice  in  the  remem- 
brance that  our  Holy  Head  has  surmounted  all  his 
sufferings,  and  triumphed  over  death.  Let  us  follow 
him  patiently,  and  we  shall  soon  be  partakers  of  his 
victory."  On  looking  at  a  pamphlet  which  he  gave  me, 
and  which  he  had  just  rendered  more  valuable  by  an 
affectionate  inscription,  I  happened  to  make  a  remark  on 
the  strength  and  clearness  of  his  hand-writing. 

Simeon.    "  The  Bishop  of sometimes  writes  to 

me ;  but  vain  are  my  attempts  to  decipher  his  letters.    I 
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said  to  him  one  day,  Your  lordship  affords  me  a  new 
light  on  a  very  singular  passage  of  Scripture,  '  Grudge 
not  one  against  another,  brethren;'  (w)  crrerd  i^ere.) 
What  can  be  meant  by  grudging  one  against  another  ? 
I  believe  the  word  ought  to  be  rendered  grumbling;  or 
that  it  may  even  mean  grunting.  I  take  your  lordship's 
letter  in  my  hand,  I  try  to  read  a  sentence,  I  am  foiled — 
I  try  again — I  grunt — I  throw  the  letter  down,  and  my 
feelings  are  a  mixture  of  disappointment,  vexation,  and 
despondency."'  It  was  impossible  not  to  laugh  heartily 
at  this  story ;  and  even  little  Anna  was  greatly  tickled 
by  the  doleful  visage  and  expressive  grunts  of  the  narra- 
tor :  but  the  train  of  serious  thought  and  conversation 
was  not  long  interrupted. 

Simeon.  "  I  could  say  to  a  Christian  friend,  I  can  tell 
you  what  is  perfect  religion.  Can  you  indeed?  Surely 
it  can  be  no  easy  matter  to  define  it.  I  will  do  it,  my 
brother,  in  a  few  simple  words — Perfect  religion  is  to  the 
soul  what  the  soul  is  to  the  body.  The  soul  animates 
the  whole  person.  It  sees  through  the  eye — hears 
through  the  ear — tastes  through  the  mouth — handles 
through  the  hands — talks  through  the  tongue — reflects 
through  the  brain.  The  whole  body  is  moved  and  regu- 
lated by  an  impulse  from  within.  Let  religion  take  full 
possession  of  the  soul,  and  it  will  be  found  to  actuate  all 
its  movements,  and  direct  all  its  powers.  There  will  be 
no  violent  efforts,  no  stiffness,  no  awkwardness.  All  will 
be  natural  and  easy.     An  unseen  and  gentle  influence 
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will  pervade  the  whole  mind  and  regulate  the  whole 
conduct:  and  thus  the  creature  will  gradually  become 
conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Creator.  This,  my 
brother,  is  perfect  religion." 

We  had  afterwards  some  interesting  conversation  on 
the  right  method  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  exercise  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  Although  he  and  I  have  been  ac- 
customed to  such  different  views  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject, I  was  glad  to  listen  to  him  ;  and  felt  that  there  was 
much  in  the  hints  he  gave  me,  which  it  would  be  well 
for  Friends,  as  well  as  others,  to  apply. 

Simeon,  "  When  I  compose  a  sermon,  I  take  a  single 
text,  and  consider  the  main  subject  to  which  it  relates  as 
the  warp.  The  peculiar  language  in  which  it  is  couched 
supplies  me  the  woof, — the  series  of  cross  threads  with 
which  I  weave.  Your  subject  may  be  handled  in  various 
ways.  You  may  take  it  up  by  the  right  hand  corner,  or 
by  the  left  hand  corner,  or  by  a  projection  in  the  middle. 
But  you  must  never  wander  beyond  its  true  limits.  You 
must  not  patch  up  your  text  by  borrowing  any  extraneous 
ideas  from  other  passages  of  Scripture.  The  ancients 
used  to  say,  '  There  is  a  man  in  every  stone : '  choose 
your  stone — chisel  away  its  outer  covering— and  keep  to 
the  man  which  you  find  in  it.  Canova  would  have  re- 
garded it  a  disgrace  to  his  profession,  had  he  patched 
into  a  statue  even  a  little  finger  from  a  second  block! 
Ministers  differ  very  much  from  one  another  in  their  ad- 
ministration of  religion.    Some  are  forever  playing  tenor. 
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lifting  up  their  hands  with  exultation— jingling  their 
shrill  bells  :  others  play  nothing  but  bass,  always  grumb- 
ling and  growling.  Don't  you  hear  that  Eolian  harp,  my 
brother?  Its  strings  swept  by  the  breeze — its  melody 
gentle,  yet  strong — varied,  yet  harmonious?  This  is 
what  the  Christian  ministry  ought  to  be — the  genuine 
impartial  Scripture  played  upon  and  applied  under  a  di- 
vine influence — under  the  breath  of  heaven."  We  talked 
of  spiritual  discernment.  I  mentioned  the  declaration  of 
Paul,  that  "  the  spiritual  man  judgeth  all  things  (irnvra 
avoKpivet)  and  is  judged  himself  of  no  man." 

Simeon.  "  Yes,  my  brother,  the  spiritual  man  has  a 
sense  of  his  own  ;  or  rather,  his  natural  vision  is  correct- 
ed, and  rendered  applicable  to  divine  things,  by  an  in- 
fluence from  above.  T  am  told  to  look  at  the  planets.  I 
can  see  Jupiter  and  Venus ;  but  there  is  the  Georgium 
Sidus.  I  look  again — I  strain  my  eyes — I  cannot 
see  it.  Here,  take  the  telescope — Oh  !  yes,  now  I  see  it. 
How  beautiful  the  star !  how  perspicuous  the  vision ! 
You  tell  me  to  read  that  almanac.  I  am  young  and 
shcrrt-sighted.  The  ball  of  my  eye  is  too  convex :  the 
rays  meet  before  they  arrive  at  the  retina.  My  brother, 
it  is  all  confusion.  I  am  old,  my  lens  is  flattened  ;  the 
rays  meet  even  behind  my  head :  the  retina  is  left  un- 
touched by  them.  Give  the  young  man  those  spectacles 
with  a  concave  glass.  Now  he  sees !  now  he  can  read 
the  book !  now  the  rays  meet  precisely  on  his  retina. 
Here,  my  old  friend,  take  these  convex  glasses ;  they 
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will  rectify  your  fading  vision.  He  sees !  he  reads ! 
again  the  retina  is  touched  and  pencilled  with  nice  pre- 
cision. So  it  is  with  the  Spirit.  In  whatever  manner  or 
degree  the  vision  of  the  soul  is  disordered,  the  Spirit  is 
always  applicable — always  a  rectifier  !  The  worldling  is 
like  the  mariner  of  ancient  times,  who  had  nothing  to 
guide  him  through  the  trackless  deep  but  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars ;  when  these  were  veiled,  all  was 
obscurity,  guess  work,  and  peril.  But  the  religious  man, 
however  simple,  is  like  the  modern  mariner,  who  has  a 
compass  on  board,  which  will  always  guide  him  aright, 
however  cloudy  the  atmosphere,  however  dark  the  night. 
The  Christian  has  a  compass  within"  him — a  faithful 
monitor — a  clear  director.  If  he  consult  his  compass  dili- 
gently, he  will  be  sure  to  form  a  right  decision  on  every 
moral  question;  while  the  proud  philosopher,  who 
knows  no  such  Teacher,  is  tossed  on  the  waves  of  doubt 
and  confusion.  And  how  is  this?  Why,  my  dear 
brother,  he  is  '  renewed  in  the  spirit '  of  his  '  mind.'  It 
is  because  his  dispositions  are  rectified  that  his  vision  is 
restored." 

The  hour  of  the  evening  was  advancing,  and  these 
beautiful  remarks  formed  a  happy  conclusion  to  familiar 
conversation.  His  respectable  elderly  female  servants 
were  now  called  in,  and  I  was  requested  to  read  the 
Scriptures  :  I  chose  the  first  lialf  of  the  3d  of  Lamenta- 
tions, and  the  passage,  as  I  read  it,  seemed  to  me  to  be 
full  of  marrow.     A  very  precious  solemnity  ensued,  dur- 
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ing  which  the  language  of  prayer  and  praise  arose:  I 
humbly  hope  with  acceptance.  I  believe  both  my  dear 
wife  and  myself  were  ready  to  acknowledge  that  we  had 
seldom  felt,  with  any  one,  more  of  the  unity  of  the  Spirit 
hi  the  bond  of  peace.  Under  this  feeling  we  took  our 
leave,  and  after  the  deep  interests  of  the  day,  were  glad 
to  retire  to  rest. 

The  following  day  was  spent  in  a  quiet  and  unexcit- 
ing, but  I  hope  not  quite  unprofitable  journey.  We  saw 
several  friends  by  the  way  at  Ampthill,  at  Woburn,  and 
at  Leighton,  and  we  enjoyed  their  hearty  greetings. 
Our  kind  friend,  John  Grant,  of  the  last  place,  more  es- 
pecially attracted  our  notice.  He  appeared  green  in  old 
age,  and  adorned  with  the  serenity  of  the  Christian. 
What  a  mercy  it  will  be,  my  dear  boy,  should  our  sun, 
in  its  turn,  be  permitted  to  go  down  and  set  in  peace  ! 

We  arrived  at  Oxford — about  eighty-five  miles — soon 
after  dark. 
9 
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We  rose  the  nest  morning  at  a  tolerably  early  hour, 
and  sallied  forth,  the  weather  being  fine,  for  a  stroll  be- 
fore breakfast.  Anna  and  Susan  accompanied  us,  and 
our  walk  was  very  agreeable.  We  first  came  to  Christ- 
church,  the  monument  of  Cardinal  Wolsey's  munificence, 
and  repaired  to  the  cathedral,  where  they  were  nearly 
finishing  their  morning  service.  I  was  ready  to  think 
that  the  young  men  who  came  out  after  the  service,  were 
of  a  more  sober  cast  than  those  whom  I  used  to  see  rush 
out  of  chapel  five  and  twenty  years  ago.  Our  chief  ob- 
ject in  visiting  the  cathedral  was  to  look  at  the  statue  of 
Dean  Cyril  Jackson.  As  one  enters  the  cathedral,  one 
has  a  fine  view  of  the  venerable  old  gentleman,  sitting 
in  state  between  two  pillars,  and  surveying  from  his 
throne  the  arches  and  aisles  of  his  gloomy  domain.  The 
statue,  by  Chantrey,  is  very  fine,  and  wonderfully  like  the 
man.  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson  was  a  person  of  extraordinary 
parts;  remarkable,  I  helieve,  for  a  mixture  of  dignity  and 
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kindness,  with,  an  infusion  of  dry  humor.  He  possessed 
unbounded  authority  in  the  college — being  well  vert^ed  in 
the  art  of  government — and  engaged  both  the  reverence 
and  love  of  the  students.  He  was  tutor  to  King  George 
IV,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  and  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
both  of  whom  he  used  to  treat  with  that  honest  familiari- 
ty which  was  rendered  the  more  admissible,  by  his  deter- 
mination to  receive  no  favor  at  their  hands.  He  re- 
peatedly refused  to  be  made  a  Bishop,  and  died  in  retire- 
ment. 

Christ-church  meadow  can  never  be  visited  without 
pleasure.  The  magnificent  avenue  of  elms,  which  pro- 
bably knows  no  rival,  continues  to  be  an  imposing  spec- 
tacle. But  it  was  affecting  to  see  some  of  the  old  trees 
shattered  by  the  storm,  lopped  by  the  axe,  and  ready  to 
perish.  Alas !  for  the  instability  of  all  things  temjioral ! 
how  impossible  to  replace  the  elms  of  Christ- church ! 
The  view  of  the  stout  square  tower  of  Merton  College, 
and  of  the  far  more  elegant  one  of  Magdalen,  is  very 
striking  from  the  walk  under  the  elms.  AVe  proceeded  by 
Merton  College  into  High  street,  which  I  think  I  shall 
always  admire,  as  the  most  beautiful  of  streets ;  partly 
because  of  the  old  colleges  on  each  side,  and  Magdalen 
tower  at  the  end  of  it ;  and  partly  because  of  its  sweep- 
ing curve,  which,  to  my  eye,  is  peculiarly  pleasing.  The 
splendid  edifice  of  All  Souls',  St.  Mary's  church,  and  the 
square  of  Eadcliffe  library,  cannot  be  passed  through 
without  some  elevating  emotions :  and  the  schools,  with 
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their  several  inscriptions,  have  a  truly  venerable  and 
Athenian  air.  Finally,  a  walk  through  Broad  street,  past 
the  Clarendon  press,  the  Theatre,  and  Trinity  and  Baliol 
colleges,  brought  us  to  our  Inn  and  our  breakfast. 

Adorned  as  Cambridge  is  with  new  building?,  we  were 
constrained  to  confess,  that  in  point  of  scale,  and  gran- 
deur, and  classic  beauty,  Oxford  is  far  the  superior.  It  is 
indeed  a  delightful  city — rendered  peculiarly  pleasant, 
by  the  intermixture  of  broad  streets,  noble  buildings,  and 
extensive  gardens.  We  returned,  after  breakfast,  to  the 
Eadcliffe  library,  from  the  roof  of  which  very  handsome 
edifice  there  is  quite  an  enchanting  coup  d'ceil,  which 
fully  justifies  this  description.  As  we  moved  round  the 
roof,  from  buttress  to  buttress,  we  quite  feasted  on  the 
classic  scene  which  surrounded  us  on  every  side.  The 
inside  of  Radcliife  library  furnishes  some  objects  of  great 
interest.  It  is  a  library  of  medicine  and  natural  history, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  theological  books.  Amongst 
these  there  are  two  Bibles,  well  worthy  of  particular  notice. 
The  first  is  a  most  finished  and  delicate  manuscript  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  exquisitely  illuminated.  The  second 
is  Dr.  Kennicott's  own  manuscript,  from  which  was  pub- 
lished his  Hebrew  Bible  with  collations.  He  was,  I  sup- 
pose, one  of  the  most  industrious  of  men,  for  he  is  said  to 
have  collated  six  thousand  Hebrew  MSS.  And  this  copy, 
from  which  his  great  work  was  printed,  affords  an  evi- 
dence that  the  genius  of  order  came  to  the  assistance  of 
his  industry.   A  slip,  containing  a  single  verse  of  printed 
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Hebrew,  is  pasted  on  the  top  of  every  blank  space  ;  and 
below  those  slips  the  Dr.  has  notified  all  the  various 
readings,  with  a  neatness  and  beauty  of  penmanship 
which  are  quite  uncommon.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
taught  writing  by  his  father,  who  was  a  merchant's  clerk. 
From  this  work,  of  elaborate  assiduity,  we  turned  to  some 
of  the  ever-varied,  ever-easy  sports  of  nature — a  thousand 
admirable  specimens,  collected  and  arranged  in  beautiful 
order,  of  marbles,  alabasters,  gypsums,  lavas,  porphyries, 
agates,  &c.  The  collection  was  made  and  presented  to 
the  University  by  Corsi,  the  Italian  naturalist.  The  va- 
rious beauty  of  these  stones,  which  are  all  finely  polished, 
almost  overwhelms  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  the  profu- 
sion with  which  God  has  scattered  his  ornaments  among 
created  things — even  where  they  lie  deeply  hidden  from 
the  eye  of  man. 

"  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear ; 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  bhish  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  in  the  desert  air." 

I  now  proposed  to  make  a  call  on  Dr.  Macbride,  the 
master  of  Magdalen  hall.  He  married  the  sister  of  our 
friend  Harriet  Alexander;  and  though  I  had  never  seen 
him,  I  had  carried  on,  through  her,  that  sort  of  commu- 
nication with  him,  which  justified,  and  even  demanded 
the  visit.  He  is  a  man  who  bears  tbe  character  of  much 
literary  acquirement,  as  well  as  talent,  and  what  is  better, 
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of  decided  piety.  He  has  supported  the  Bible  Society  at 
Oxford  with  a  noble  spirit  of  independence,  and  I  believe 
the  institution  still  flourishes  under  his  hand.  One  of 
the  great  advantages  of  this  excellent  society  is,  that  it 
opens  an  easy  door  of  communication  between  persons 
who  have  no  previous  acquaintance  with  each  other,  but 
who  are  acting,  in  a  very  important  respect,  on  a  com- 
mon principle.  Dr.  Macbride  occupies  a  capital  house 
in  the  quadrangle  of  his  hall.  We  found  him  at  home, 
and  with  his  lady  he  received  us  very  courteously.  I  had 
sent  him  a  copy  of  my  Biblical  Notes,  which  I  was 
pleased  to  find  had  met  his  approbation,  and  we  soon  fell 
into  conversation.  He  told  me  that  the  number  of  reli- 
gious young  men  in  the  University  was  increasing,  and 
that  many  of  them  bore  the  stamp  of  sober  piety.  One 
preacher  at  Oxford,  known  to  both  of  us,  flies  high  in 
doctrine,  and  holds  out  glowing  expectations  of  the  out- 
ward reign  of  the  Messiah — even  venturing  to  declare  in 
what  year  He  may  be  expected  to  appear. 

Macbride.  "  These  new  fancies  are  much  to  be  re- 
gretted. Persons  who  occupy  their  speculative  powers 
with  calculations  of  the  year  of  Christ's  coming,  may 
easily  forget  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  event,  (when- 
ever He  may  be  pleased  to  come,)  by  watchfulness  and 
prayer.  Such  persons,  instead  of  preaching  the  home 
truths  of  practical  Christianity,  convert  religion  into  a 
sort  of  Romance."  The  Dr.  now  put  on  his  cap  and  gown, 
and  kindly  guided  us  to  the  New  Press.    As  we  walked 
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along,  we  enjoyed  some  agreeable  intercourse,  and  I  soon 
found  him  to  be  an  acute  and  well-informed,  yet  unaf- 
fected person.  He  told  us  that  the  Bodleian  Library  had 
now  increased  to  a  great  extent,  but  that  it  was  of  no 
great  use  to  the  resident  members  of  the  University. 
Persons  engaged  in  authorship  often  come  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  obtain  a  free  access  to  its  almost  innumerable 
treasures.  Soon  after,  he  was  speaking  of  Dr.  Buckland, 
the  well-known  Professor  of  Geology. 

Macbride.  "  Dr.  Buckland  still  considers  the  conclu- 
sions of  Geology  too  loose  and  undefined  to  be  argued  on 
as  certainties.  For  my  own  part,  however,  I  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  reconciling  these  conclusions  with  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis.  We  are  to  remember,  that  this  chap- 
ter was  written  chiefly  as  an  introduction  to  the  moral 
history  of  man."  I  asked  him  whether  he  regarded  the 
days  of  Moses  as  long  periods  of  years — or  whether  he 
did  not  rather  think  that  the  first  two  verses  of  Genesis 
afibrded  full  scope  for  the  discoveries  of  this  popular 
science.  He  fully  assented  to  the  latter  opinion,  and  I 
was  quite  pleased  to  find  him  in  full  agreement,  on  this 
point,  with  Dr.  Chalmers,  as  well  as  with  our  own  senti- 
ments. 

The  New  Press,  situated  near  the  Observatory,  and  on 
the  borders  of  the  town,  is  an  extensive  and  superb  struc- 
ture. The  centre  of  the  front  is  an  imitation  of  the 
triumphal  arch  of  Antoninus,  and  the  Corinthian  pillars 
are  remarkably  fine.     Dr.  Macbride  pointed  out  to  us  a 
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singular  ornament  wliich  crowns  each  of  their  chapiters. 
It  is  the  figure,  in  stone,  of  a  small  open  Bible,  with  the 
University  motto,  (adopted  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion,) "  Dominus  illuminatio  mea."  A  truly  appropriate 
device  !  On  our  entrance  we  found  my  old  friend,  Samuel 
Collingwood,  conductor  of  the  press,  who  first  introduced 
us  to  the  spacious  apartment  in  which  is  carried  on  the 
miscellaneous  printing.  It  is  a  curious  and  animating 
scene ;  very  new  to  Anna,  who  seemed  eager  to  take  a 
lesson  from  one  of  the  compositors,  who  was  picking  out 
his  types  with  peculiarly  rapid  finger.  I  was  interested 
in  observing  the  operation  of  the  roller,  which  efiects  a 
far  more  even  distribution  of  the  ink,  than  the  old  ball 
ovpuff;  and  we  were  delighted  with  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  pressmen  were  converting  blank  sheets  of  pa- 
per into  the  well  printed  pages  of  Dr.  Burton's  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  English  notes.  Dr. 
Macbride,  who  is  one  of  the  delegates  of  the  press,  in- 
formed me,  that  the  University  divide  this  printing  con- 
cern with  a  set  of  tradesmen,  who  manage  the  mercan- 
tile part  of  it,  and  that  the  profits  of  the  half  share  be- 
longing to  the  University  are  about  £9,000  per  annum. 
These  profits  have  enabled  them  to  build  this  splendid 
edifice,  and  allow  of  their  occasionally  printing  expen- 
sive and  valuable  books  at  a  loss  to  themselves.  On  this 
ground  they  are  about  to  undertake  the  publication  of 
Wickliffe's  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  a 
work  which  they  owe  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  the  re- 
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putation  of  their  own  far-famed  veteran  divine.  They 
are  also  now  engaging  in  an  edition  of  the  Coptic  New 
Testament.  I  ventured  to  propose  to  the  Dr.  a  republi- 
cation of  the  version  of  Tyndal,  who  was  also  an  Oxford 
man,  and  whose  pictui-e  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
Doctor's  own  hall.  I  suspect  that  they  might  do  much 
more  in  this  way,  pro  bono  publico,  than  is  the  case  at 
present.  Yet  I  quite  believe  that  the  public  spirit  of  this 
aged  University  is  gradually  increasing. 

Samuel  Collingwood  now  led  us  to  the  other  side  of 
the  house,  into  the  vast  room  where  the  Bibles  and 
Prayer-books  are  printed.  A  more  interesting  sight  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  To  see  a  large  number  of  persons 
busily  engaged  together  in  works  of  industry  and  skill, 
and  to  watch  the  movements  of  effective  and  intelligible 
machinery,  is  always  pleasant;  but  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, the  morale  was  that  which  gave  life  and  charm  to 
the  scene.  To  behold  the  mighty  powers  of  the  press  di- 
rected exclusively  and  perpetually  to  one  object,  and  that 
object  the  diffusion  of  the  Christian  religion,  could  not 
fail  to  excite  many  sensations  of  a  very  satisfactory  as 
well  as  interesting  kind.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
business  of  this  part  of  the  University  press  will  be  di- 
minished, even  if  the  printing  of  Bibles  (now  restricted 
by  law  to  the  King's  printer  and  the  two  Universities) 
should  be  thrown  open  ;  since  the  many  advantages  which 
they  possess  Avill  enable  them,  according  to  their  own  ac- 
count, to  defy  all  comitetitors.     Collingwood  is  however 
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of  opinion  that  the  measure  would  be  a  dangerous  one, 
as  giving  an  almost  unlimited  opportunity  for  the  falsi- 
fication of  the  sacred  text.  He  says  this  has  already 
taken  place  in  Bibles  printed  with  notes,  (such  Bibles  not 
being  included  in  the  charter)  to  a  dangerous  extent. 
Thus  are  we  often  driven,  in  this  world  of  variety  and 
change,  to  a  choice  of  evils — for  the  present  restriction  is 
certainly  in  some  respects  an  evil. 

Macbride.  "It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  Universities  to  print  Bibles  is 
grounded  on  no  royal  deed  or  charter  of  any  kind  given 
to  us.  It  is  merely  implied  in  a  few  words  of  exception, 
contained  in  the  charter  of  the  King's  Printer."  The 
Dr.  now  began  to  time  the  printers,  and  to  calculate  in 
what  space  of  time  all  of  them  together  could  produce  a 
whole  Bible. 

CoLLiNGWOOD.  "  I  will  save  you  the  trouble  of  that 
calculation,  as  I  have  gone  over  your  ground  before  you. 
Supposing  all  our  presses  to  be  in  action,  (as  they  often 
are,)  and  supposing  the  work  to  be  distributed  for  the 
purpose,  we  should  produce  a  complete  Old  Testament, 
New  Testament,  and  Prayer-book,  every  minute.  This  is 
the  rate  at  which  we  pour  forth  religious  knowledge  into 
Great  Britain."  While  we  walked  up  and  down  the 
apartment,  we  enjoyed  some  interesting  converge.  I  was 
comparing  the  immense  rapidity  of  production,  thus  ob- 
tained through  the  art  of  printing,  with  the  life-long 
manual  labor  of  the  happy  monk  who  produced  that  ex- 
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quisite  manuscript  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  -wliicli  we 
had  just  been  examining  in  the  Radcliffe  library. 

Macbeiue.  "  Yet  I  sometimes  think  the  art  of  print- 
ing came  before  its  time — was  discovered  before  it  was 
wanted.  For  many  years  elapsed  before  printed  books 
were  much  circulated.  Caxton's  productions,  for  exam- 
ple, were  kept  in  closets,  and  shown  as  curiosities."  I 
asked  him  whether  Socinianism  was  prevalent  at  Oxford. 
"  Far  otherwise,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  scarcely  known  amongst 
us.  There  is  an  increasing  knowledge  here,  both  of  the 
evidences  of  religion,  and  of  its  fundamental  doctrines. 
The  preaching  at  St.  Mary's  (the  University  church)  af- 
fords a  good  index  of  the  religious  opinions  of  Oxford 
men,  who  come  up  in  succession  from  the  country,  to 
perform  their  services  in  that  church.  It  is  always  sound 
as  it  relates  to  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  atonement. 
The  doctrine  of  justification  also  is  at  least  stated  in 
part ;  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  at  one 
time  was  little  thought  of  here,  is  dwelt  upon  with  in- 
creasing clearness  and  weight."  This  last  acknowledg- 
ment I  thought  peculiarly  cheering.  It  is  delightful  to 
believe  that  the  little  leaven  of  pure  truth  is  gradually 
spreading,  and  that  in  due  season  the  whole  lumjj  will 
be  leavened. 

Macbride.  "  In  the  ministry,  which  we  now  hear  at 
Oxford,  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  undo.  It  is  right  as 
far  as  it  goes.  Add  a  little  more,  and  it  will  be  evange- 
lical," 
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Collingwood,  who  now  joined  us,  recalled  our  attention 
to  his  own  subjects.  "  The  invention  of  stereotyping  is 
so  far  good,  that  it  will  enable  us,  with  the  same  plates, 
to  strike  oflF  about  one  hundred  thousand  copies  of  a  book 
— but  this  is  the  extent.  After  this  number,  the  book 
becomes  very  shabby  and  indistinct.  But  standing  types, 
composed  in  the  usual  way,  and  not  forming  one  plate,  are 
vastly  more  efficacious.  With  these  we  can  print  more 
than  a  million  copies  of  a  book  with  scarcely  any  per- 
ceptible deterioration.  Not  only  can  we  rid  ourselves, 
when  we  please,  of  a  defective  letter,  but  the  manufac- 
ture of  individual  letters  is  far  more  successful  than  of 
stereotype  plates.  The  article  produced  is  very  much 
stronger."  Dr.  Macbride  observed  that  the  weakness  of 
a  stereotype  plate  is  owing  to  some  infusion  of  antimony 
in  the  course  of  its  formation. 

Collingwood  now  showed  us  the  hydraulic  presses — 
used  in  compressing  the  sheets  after  they  are  printed. 
The  pressure  is  that  of  water,  rising  in  a  tube  from  be- 
low; and  although  the  machine  is  not  large,  yet  with  a 
very  small  quantity  of  manual  labor,  it  exerts  a  force 
equal  to  that  of  the  weight  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tuns 
of  water !  How  admirable— how  unquestionably  useful 
is  such  an  application  of  natural  philosophy  I  And  what 
a  shame,  my  dear  boy,  that  any  of  us  should  be  ignorant 
of  these  things ! 

We  were  now  led  through  the  wetting-room,  where  the 
quires  of  paper  are  dipped  and  sprinkled,  and  the  mois- 
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ture  diffused,  by  pressure,  through  the  whole  mass ;  also 
through  the  drying- room,  where  innumerable  printed 
sheets  are  hung  like  linen  on  horizontal  poles ;  and  last- 
ly, we  visited  a  sort  of  warehouse,  where  stacks  of  un- 
bound printed  Bibles  and  Prayer-books  are  seen  rising  on 
every  side,  to  various  elevations.  It  is  really  an  anima- 
ting and  comforting  spectacle. 

COLLINGWOOD.  "  It  Is  a  blessed  work,  no  doubt,  to 
diffuse  an  infinite  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments ;  but 
we  are  not  to  forget,  that  the  books  we  circulate  are  a 
savor  of  death  unto  death  to  some,  as  well  as  a  savor  of 
life  unto  life  to  others." 

Macbeide.  "  I  think  not,  Sir.  The  apostle  applied 
these  expressions  to  the  Gospel  as  it  is  preached,  and  not 
as  it  is  read — to  the  spoken,  and  not  the  written  word.  It 
often  happens  that  people  hear  the  Gospel  in  spite  of 
themselves,  and  if  they  reject  it,  it  becomes  to  them  a 
savor  of  death  unto  death.  The  reading  of  the  Bible  is 
more  a  matter  of  choice,  and  in  my  opinion  there  are 
few  persons  who  do  read  it  with  any  degree  of  diligence 
and  attention,  who  do  not  find  in  it  the  savor  of  life  unto 
life." 

We  were  pleased  with  the  justness  and  acuteness  of 
this  remark,  and  we  note  it  down,  as  a  good  testimony 
(amongst  a  thousand  others)  to  the  unrivalled  excellence, 
the  weight,  and  efiicacy  of  the  book  of  God. 

Our  time  of  leisure  was  now  fully  spent — we  took  a 
cordial  leave  of  our  benevolent  and  agreeable  friends, 
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and  returned  to  our  inn.  As  the  clock  struck  twelve,  our 
carriage  came  round  to  the  door,  and  we  soon  found  our- 
selves on  the  road  to  Melksham. 

Of  our  diligence  in  general,  or  of  the  use  which  we 
make  of  our  journies,  we  freely  confess  that  we  have  no- 
thing to  boast.  But  I  wish  thee  to  observe,  that  on  the 
present  occasion,  a  very  little  vigilance  and  activity  en- 
abled us  to  see  much  that  was  worth  seeing,  and  to  hear 
much  that  was  worth  hearing,  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
So  fare  thee  well, 

And  believe  me  to  be 

Thy  affectionate  father, 

J.  J.  G. 


LETTER  TO  J,  H.  AND  A,  G.  FROM  J.  J,  G, 


Melksham,  7th  Month,  13th,  1833, 

My  dear  J,  H.  AND  A, 

Although  I  may  probably  deliver  this  little  boot 
to  you  in  person,  I  find  it  convenient  to  address  its  con^ 
tents  to  you  in  the  form  of  a  letter;  and  it  may,  if  you 
please,  serve  as  a  supplement  to  my  epistle  to  J,  H.,  writ- 
ten  at  Elm  Grove  two  years  ago.  The  longer  we  live,  the 
more  we  know,  or  ought  to  know,  of  the  goodness  of  God  ; 
and  the  more  the  treasury  of  our  heart  and  understand- 
ing may  become  stored  with  the  good  things  of  the  king- 
dom of  our  Redeemer.  It  is  the  privilege  of  Christians 
(oh !  that  it  may  always  be  yours)  to  serve  a  Prince  of 
tender  compassion,  and  unrivalled  liberality — one  who 
never  fails  to  render  His  yoke  easy,  and  even  delightsome 
to  His  obedient  children.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
wondrous  alchemy  with  which  Christianity  converts  all 
she  touches  into  gold?  Bright  are  the  beams  with  which 
the  religion  of  Jesus  is  sometimes  known  to  gild  the 
darkest  glooms  of  the  valley  of  tears.  Behold,  darkness 
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becomes  light ;  pain  is  changed  into  pleasure ;  sickness 
is  the  means  of  health,  and  life  triumphs  over  death !  I 
have  been  led  to  these  reflections  partly  by  watching  the 
condition  of  my  dear  mother-in-law — your  beloved  grand- 
mamma. You  know  that  she  is  suffering  from  a  malig- 
nant disease,  which  is  gradually  destroying  her  bodily 
frame;  once  so  remarkable  for  its  beauty;  and  which,  in 
all  human  probability,  must  terminate  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  in  death. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  prospect  of  this  particular 
visitation  cf  the  divine  hand  was  the  object  of  her  terror, 
and  occasioned  her  inexpressible  conflict  of  spirit ;  but 
now  ptace  reigns ;  and  not  only  is  she  resigned,  without 
a  struggle  or  a  murmur,  to  the  will  of  her  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, but  she  seems  to  care  but  little  by  what  means  it 
may  please  Him  to  terminate  her  mortal  career,  Kather 
does  she  rejoice  in  the  hope  graciously  bestowed  upon 
her,  that  she  will  so  soon  wing  her  way  from  all  things 
temporal,  into  regions  of  perfect  felicity. 

There  shall  she  bathe  her  weary  soul 

In  seas  of  endless  rest ; 
And  not  a  wave  of  trouble  roll 

Across  her  peaceful  breast. 

In  this  happy  condition,  she  has  nothing  to  mar  her 
cheerfulness  and  comfort,  but  mere  bodily  pain,  which 
she  endures  with  humble  patience;  and  in  the  quietness 
of  her  spirit,   finds  alleviation  for  body  as  well  as  soul. 
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•  Her  divine  Master,  whom  it  has  been  her  delight  to  fol- 
low, and  under  whose  gracious  influence  she  has  abounded 
in  kindness  to  the  poor  and  needy,  is  now  accomplishing, 
in  her  experience.  His  own  gracious  promise — "Blessed 
is  he  that  considereth  the  poor;  the  Lord  will  deliver 
him  in  time  of  trouble.  The  Lord  will  preserve  him  and 
keep  him  alive.  The  Lord  will  strengthen  him  upon  the 
bed  of  languishing :  Thou  wilt  make  all  his  bed  in  his 
sickness."  Such  are  the  privileges  of  true  religion  even 
in  this  world :  but  do  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  this 
beloved  sufferer  is  not  alive  to  the  awfulness  of  eternity. 
Well  does  she  know,  that  eternity  is  a  fearful  word  indeed. 
Fully  is  she  aware,  that  to  be  translated  into  the  more 
immediate  presence  of  a  perfectly  holy  God,  and  to  stand 
unclothed  of  mortality  before  the  Judgment  seat  of  the 
Searcher  of  hearts,  is  of  all  things  the  most  solemn  to 
all  men  !  the  most  terrible  to  the  impenitent  sinner/  But 
with  all  this  prospect  before  her,  she  is  at  rest;  because 
she  entertains  a  humble  confidence,  that  through  infinite 
and  adorable  mercy  she  is  accepted  in  "  the  Beloved." 

I  need  not  tell  my  dear  children  who  is  meant  by  the 
"  Beloved."  Happily  you  know  enough  of  this,  the  most 
interesting  of  all  subjects,  to  be  aware  that  Christ  alone 
is  the  refuge,  the  hope,  and  the  strength  of  the  believer; 
that  in  Him  alone,  those  who  turn  from  their  iniquities 
are  accepted  of  the  Father.  Here  the  dear  object  of  our 
solicitude  finds  her  all-sufficient  consolation.  Frequently 
does  she  declare  the  bright  hope  which  gladdens  her  path- 
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way  to  the  grave.  Often  does  she  tell  us  that  all  this 
hope  is  centred  in  the  mercy  of  God  through  her  crucified 
Redeemer.  Plainly  does  she  set  forth,  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  our  faith,  that  Christ,  and  Christ  only,  is  the  way 
to  the  kingdom  of  eternal  blessedness ;  and  with  all  sin- 
cerity can  she  adopt  the  language  of  the  Bride — the 
Church — "  I  am  my  Beloved's,  and  my  Beloved  is  mine." 
A  few  evenings  ago,  when  a  little  party  of  intiniate 
friends  was  surrounding  her,  she  addressed  them  nearly 
as  follows :  "  Although  I  am  suffering  from  indisposition, 
and  feel  great  weakness  of  mind  as  well  as  body,  I  think 
it  right  to  acknowledge  my  feelings  of  feiwent  thankful- 
ness to  God,  who  has  graciously  supported  me  under  all 
my  sufferings,  and  has  permitted  me  to  feel  His  holy  arm 
to  be  underneath.  I  have  known  desertion,  temptation, 
and  trial :  but  when  the  enemy  of  souls  has  come  like  a 
flood,  the  Lord  has  lifted  up  a  standard  against  him  !  In 
the  prospect  of  that  awful  change  which  awaits  me,  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  trust  in 
but  the  atoning  blood  of  a  merciful  Saviour.  Having  more 
experience,  from  length  of  years,  than  any  one  present,  I 
would  exhort  you  all  to  be  steadfast  in  the  faith,  and 
never  to  harbor  a  doubt  in  your  minds  respecting  these 
great  truths.  We  must  know  Him  \o  be  our  Mediator, 
our  Advocate,  our  Litercessor,  with  the  Father  during  the 
present  life — thus  it  is  that  our  mortality  will,  in  the  end, 
be  gloriously  exchanged  for  immortality."  On  a  subse- 
quent occasion,  she  cxclaime^l,  "  We  can  do  nothing  for 
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ourselves  to  merit  salvation  ;  we  must  look  for  the  mercy 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus — This,  I  may  say,  I  believe  I  have 
unlimitedly  obtained !" 

It  is  worthy  of  particular  remark,  that  these  clear  and 
settled  views  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christiani- 
ty appear  to  leave  her  at  liberty  to  enjoy,  even  with  a 
relish,  much  of  what  remains  to  her  of  the  present  un- 
certain life.  In  the  midst  of  her  weakness, — in  the  in- 
tervals between  her  paroxysms  of  suffering,  she  never 
more  delighted  than  she  now  does  in  the  company  of  her 
children.  The  innocent  pleasures  of  time  are  still  pro- 
ductive of  sweetness  to  one  whose  heart  is  filled  with 
love,  and  tuned  to  the  praises  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 
How  can  I  witness  such  a  scene,  without  feeling  a  hearty 
desire  for  you,  my  beloved  children,  that  your  views  of 
Christian  doctrine  may,  like  hers,  be  clear  as  the  noon 
day,  and  stable  as  the  rock  ? 

Decided  and  settled  Christianity  may  be  said  to  make 
room  ior  pure  pleasure,  even  of  a  temporal  kind,  while  it 
is  the  means  of  qualifying  us  for  the  right  performance 
of  every  duty.  Who  does  not  perceive  that  in  its  work- 
ing in  the  human  mind,  and  especially  in  its  abounding 
consolations  in  sickness  and  sorrow,  we  have  a  practical 
proof  that  God  is  the  Author  of  the  religion  of  Jesus ; 
and  that  this  religion,  imbibed  in  the  heart  by  faith,  is 
the  pearl  of  great  price?  Let  us  all  be  willing  to  "sell  all 
that  we  have;"'  or,  in  other  words,  to  surrender  our  whole 
hearts  to  the  Lord — that  we  may  possess  this  pearl !  Your 
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dear  grandmamma  is  not  the  only  instance  of  tine  triumph 
of  grace  wbicli  I  have  met  with  since  we  parted. 

There  lives  in  this  village  another  highly  interesting 
person,  a  gifted  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who 
has  just  completed  the  age  of  man.  You  have  both  heard 
of  George  Withy,  a  person  remarkable  for  strong  talent 
and  native  humor;  but  one  who,  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  has  been  grounded  in  the  conviction,  that  Christ 
is  "  all  and  in  all."  He  was  telling  me  this  morning,  that 
during  the  whole  of  this  period  his  views  of  Christian 
doctrine  have  never  varied.  Like  the  veteran  oak,  which 
spreads  its  firm  roots  in  every  direction,  and  defies  the 
blast,  this  experienced  Christian  is  steadfast  and  immo- 
vable. No  infidel  cavils,  no  wind  of  false  doctrine,  can 
shake  him  from  the  centre  of  his  strength,  and  from  the 
source  of  all  his  hope  and  comfort.  He  is  a  man  of 
warm  affections,  and  is  very  fondly  attached  to  his  large 
family.  Most  of  them  were  collected  in  his  peaceful  ha- 
bitation to  celebrate  his  seventieth  anniversary.  It  was 
the  Sabbath-day— a  day  of  delightful  repose  and  solem- 
nity— during  which  we  felt  the  great  privilege  of  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  God.  The  silence  which  reigned  in  our 
little  meeting  here,  both  morning  and  evening,  was  re- 
markable ;  and  I  trust,  though  broken,  was  not  marred 
by  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  All  seemed  to  be  bound 
together  in  love;  and  all  (I  trust)  were  united  ia  an  ar- 
dent desire  to  be  found  in  Christ,  ready  for  health,  or  for 
sickness  ;  for  joy,  or  for  sorrow ;  for  life,  or  for  death  1 
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Our  dear  friend,  George  AVithy,  had  risen  early  in  the 
morning,  and  had  occupied  a  few  quiet  hours  in  writing 
an  address  to  his  children.  It  was  a  very  touching  one, 
earnestly  calling  on  them  to  press  after  the  salvation  of 
their  immortal  souls,  and  recommending  to  them  their 
various  social  and  religious  duties.  One  thing,  however, 
above  all  others,  struck  me  in  this  address.  It  was  the 
clear  and  oft-repeated  declaration  of  this  servant  of 
Christ,  that  he  had  no  trust  whatsoever  in  his  own 
righteousness;  but  that  all  his  confidence  was  in  the 
Lord;  all  his  hopes  of  future  felicity  in  the  availing 
mediation  and  perfect  righteousness  of  the  Eedeemer  of 
men !  His  address,  like  the  letters  of  Paul,  was  full  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  All  boasting  was  ex- 
cluded. Deep  humiliation  was  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  each  passing  sentence.  Mercy,  mercy,  was  the  theme ; 
and  God  in  Christ  was  exalted  over  all !  Thus,  out  of 
the  mouth  of  two  experienced  witnesses,  has  the  gospel 
of  life  and  salvation  been  confessed  and  confirmed  in  our 
hearing.  And  in  both  cases  has  the  eye  as  well  as  the 
ear  perceived  its  delightful  efficacy — its  gladdening, 
quickening  influence.  What  indeed  can  be  more  lovely 
than  the  spectacle  oi  advancing  a^^e  softened,  and  ripened, 
and  mellowed  into  sweetness,  under  the  sunshine  of 
genuine  Christianity? 

Both  my  mother  in-law  and  George  Withy  are  persons 
of  a  marked  natural  character,  and  are  rendered  the 
more  interesting  by  their  peculiar  traits.     I  never  knew 
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in  any  woman  more  of  a  quick  feminine  sensibility  than 
in  Rachel  Fowler;  nor  in  any  man  more  of  the  spirit  of 
bold  and  determined  independence  than  in  George 
Withy.  But  the  former  has  become  as  fearless  as  a  lion, 
and  the  latter  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.  The  peculiar  disposi- 
tions of  each  are  sanctified,  without  being  annulled ;  and 
the  besetting  weaknesses  of  the  two  characters  are 
counteracted  by  sovereign  and  all-sufficient  grace.  Such 
is  the  unvarying  effect  of  the  influence  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  hearts  and  conduct  of  the  believing  and 
obedient.  All  is  brought  to  one  holy  level.  "  Every 
valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hill 
shall  be  brought  low ;  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made 
straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain:  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  shaU  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it 
'together  1"  Both  these  cherished  individuals  are,  as 
you  know,  attached  and  faithful  members  of  our  own 
society.  They  care  not,  indeed,  for  sect  or  party;  but 
they  have  long  been  deliberately  convinced,  that  the 
views  and  testimonies  which  distinguish  Friends,  are 
built  on  Christ  as  their  foundation,  and  truly  appertain 
to  primitive  Christianity.  Nor  are  these  views  shaken 
by  the  nearer  approach  of  death  and  judgment.  They 
are  still  consistent  advocates  of  what  they  conceive  to  be 
the  entire  spirituality  of  the  gospel  dispensation ;  still 
deeply  solicitous  that  the  young  amongst  us  may  adhere 
to  that  restricted  course  which  they  have  themselves 
found  to  be  a  path  of  remarkable  peace  and  safety. 
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I  have  however  another  witness  to  produce,  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  a  somewhat  different  administration, 
but  is  living,  and  descending  towards  the  grave,  in  the 
same  essential  and  saving  faith.  This  witness  is  the  well- 
known  and  long-beloved  William  Wilberforce.  Long- 
beloved  I  may  well  call  him,  as  it  regards  myself;  for  I 
have  now  enjoyed  a  near  friendship  with  him  for  nearly 
twelve  years,  and  I  shall  always  consider  my  acquaint- 
ance with  him  as  among  the  happiest  circumstances  of 
my  life.  I  well  remember  his  first  visit  to  Earlham,  (I 
think  about  the  year  1820,)  at  the  time  of  our  Bible 
Society  meeting,  when  we  were  already  crowded  with 
guests.  Wilberforce  was  the  star  and  life  of  the  party, 
and  we  all  thought  we  had  never  seen  a  person  more 
fraught  with  Chrisiian  love,  or  more  overflowing  with 
the  praises  of  his  Creator.  He  was  then  possessed  of 
comparatively  unimpaired  powers.  His  eloquence  was 
easy,  lively,  and  captivating ;  his  wit  on  all  occasions 
ready ;  and  his  cornucopia  of  thought  and  information 
rich  and  abundant.  I  never  met  with  so  discursive  a 
mind,  or  with  so  interesting  a  te'e  k-tete  companion. 
Many  a  roam  have  we  enjoyed  together  over  green  fields 
and  gardens ;  and  very  delightful  has  it  been  to  me  to 
draw  out  of  his  treasury  things  new.  and  old.  You  have 
seen  him,  and  cannot  fail  to  remember  his  curved  and 
diminutive  person  ;  his  often  illuminated  countenance  ; 
his  beaming  smile  of  love ;  and  the  perpetual  energy 
with  which  he  flitted  from   one   object  of  attention  to 
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anotlier — like  the  bee,  gathering  honey  from  every 
flower. 

I  well  remember,  that  as  he  walked  about  the  house, 
he  was  generally  humming  the  tune  of  a  hymn  or  psalm, 
as  if  he  could  not  contain  his  pleasurable  feelings  of 
thankfulness  and  devotion ;  nor  could  we  reasonably 
complain  of  this  custom,  for  his  voice  was  at  that  time 
remarkably  sweet  and  melodious.  Wilberforce  is  now  an 
old  man — I  think  in  his  seventy-sixth  year — and  more 
than  usually  frail  and  infirm  for  his  age.  Since  my  first 
acquaintance  with  him,  many  sorrows  and  troubles  have 
been  his  portion.  His  two  daughters  were  his  great  de- 
light;— the  cold  hand  of  death  has  smitten  them  both; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  imprudence  of  a  near  relation, 
he  has  been  deprived,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  property.  Frequent  illness 
has  also  visited  him ;  and  increasing  years  have  occa- 
sioned some  failure  of  his  memory.  Nevertheless,  his 
eye  is  almost  as  lively  as  ever— his  intellect  lucid;  and 
above  all,  the  sunshine  of  true  religion  continues  to  en- 
lighten and  cheer  him  on  his  way. 

"  What  a  dark,  what  a  November  evening  prospect," 
said  he  to  me,  in  a  letter  describing  the  death  of  his  elder 
daughter,  "  would  now  lie  before  me,  were  it  not  for  the 
flood  of  light  and  of  life  which  flows  from  under  the 
throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  !"  This  flood  of  light 
and  life  has  been  his  chief  delight  since  his  twenty-second 
year,  when  an  almost  accidental  perusal  of  the  New  Tes- 
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tament,  in  unison  with  a  fellow  traveller  through  France, 
was  blessed  as  the  means  of  his  conversion ;  and  now 
that  his  infirmities  are  gathered  ui^on  him,  he  has  the 
same  comfort;  the  same  joy! 

I  called  upon  him  the  day  before  yesterday  on  my  w^ay 
from  Bristol  to  this  place.  He  is  in  lodgings  at  Bath, 
where,  in  former  days,  he  has  often  derived  advantage 
from  the  warm  tonic  of  the  waters ;  but  now  the  old  re- 
medy appears  to  have  lost  its  effect  upon  him.  When  I 
arrived  at  his  lodging,  I  found  he  had  been  suffering  se- 
verely from  a  bilious  attack  ;  and  his  wife,  whose  atten- 
tions to  him  are  tender  and  unremitting,  appeared  to  be 
in  very  low  spirits  on  his  account.  She  introduced  me  to 
an  apartment  up  stairs,  where  I  found  my  beloved  aged 
friend  reclining  on  a  sofa,  with  his  feet  wrapped  in  flan- 
nel, and  his  countenance  bespeaking  increased  age,  since 
I  had  last  seen  him,  as  well  as  much  delicacy.  He  re- 
ceived me  with  warm  affection,  and  seemed  to  be  de- 
lighted by  the  unexpected  sight  of  an  old  friend.  I  had 
scarcely  taken  my  seat  beside  him,  before  I  felt  that  con- 
straining influence  of  divine  love,  which  seemed  to  draw 
us  in  secret  towards  the  Lord  under  a  canopy  of  silence; 
and  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  freely  speak  to  him  of 
the  good  and  glorious  things  which,  as  I  was  led  to  be- 
lieve, assuredly  await  him  in  the  kingdom  of  rest  and 
peace.  It  seemed  given  to  me  to  remind  him  of  the  de- 
claration of  the  Psalmist,  "  Although  ye  have  lien  among 
the  pots,  yet  shall  ye  be  as  the  wings  of  a  dove  covered 
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with  silver,  and  her  feathers  with  yellow  gold."  The 
ministry  flowed  towards  him  in  a  stream  which  I  dared 
not  attempt  to  stay ;  and  his  countenance,  in  the  mean 
time,  was  expressive  of  profound  devotion  and  holy  joy. 
Soon  afterwards  he  unfolded  his  own  experience  to  me  in 
an  interesting  manner.  He  told  me  that  the  text  on 
which  he  was  then  most  prone  to  dwell,  and  from  which 
he  was  permitted  to  derive  peculiar  comfort,  was  a  pas- 
sage in  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Philippians  :  "  Be  careful  for 
nothing;  but  in  everything  by  prayer  and  supplication, 
with  thanksgiving,  let  your  request  be  made  known  unto 
God :  and  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understand- 
ing, shall  keep  your  hearts  and  minds  through  Christ 
Jesus."  Now  that  frail  nature  shakes,  and  the  mortal 
tabernacle  seems  ready  to  be  dissolved,  this  "peace  of 
God"  appears  to  be  his  blessed  and  abundant  portion. 

Wilberforce  is  a  man  of  most  polished  and  cultivated 
understanding ;  but  he  well  knows  that  this  jewel  of  di- 
vine peace  transcends  in  value  all  merely  intellectual 
riches,  and  that  the  human  mind,  in  its  own  strength, 
(notwithstanding  its  vast  resources,)  is  utterly  unable 
even  to  comprehend  it.  It  is  the  gift  of  God,  by  his  own 
Holy  Spirit,  and  it  stays  the  soul,  in  deep  and  hidden 
reliance  on  Him  from  whom  it  comes.  The  mention  of 
this  text  immediately  called  forth  one  of  his  bright  ideas, 
and  led  him  to  display,  as  in  days  of  old,  his  natural 
versatility  of  mind.  "How  admirable,"  said  he,  "are 
the  harmony  and  variety  of  St.  Paul's  smaller  epistles  ! 
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You  might  have  given  an  argument  upon  it  in  your  little 
work  on  Evidence.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  a 
display  of  doctrine ;  that  to  the  Colossians  is  a  union  of 
doctrine  and  precept,  showing  their  mutual  connexion 
and  dependence  ;  that  to  the  Ephesians  is  seraphic  ;  that 
to  the  Philippians  is  all  love.  With  regard  to  myself," 
he  added,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  I  have  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  urge,  but  the  poor  publican'' s  plea,  '  God  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner.'  " 

I  well  remember  his  own  definition  of  mercy — "  having 
kindness  shown  to  a  criminal."  Ah,  my  dear  children, 
if  Wilberforce,  who  has  been  laboring  for  these  fifty 
years  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  religion,  and  humanity,  can 
feel  himself  to  be  a  poor  criminal,  with  no  hope  of  happi- 
ness but  through  the  pardoning  mercy  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  surely  we  ought  all  to  be  bowed  down  and  broken 
under  similar  feelings  I  Such  an  example  may  awfully 
remind  us  of  the  apostle's  question — "  If  the  righteous 
scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly  and  the  sin- 
ner appear?" 

Before  we  separated,  h'e  adverted  to  the  loss  of  his  for- 
tune— "  I  am  afraid  of  telling  you  what  I  feel  about  it," 
said  he,  "  lest  it  should  appear  to  you  like  affectation  ; 
but  rest  assured,  that  the  event  has  given  me  no  uneasi- 
ness— none  Avhatsoever !  In  fact,  it  has  only  increased 
my  happiness.  I  have,  in  consequence,  been  spending 
the  whole  winter  with  my  son  R.,  the  joyful  witness  of 
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his  gospel  labors!"  In  short,  the  world  is  under  his 
feet,  grace  triumphs,  and  the  Saviour  whom  he  loves, 
reigns  over  all,  for  this  faithful,  believing  servant.  The 
covenant  of  his  God  with  him  is  ordained  in  all  things  and 
sure.  Thus  are  we  taught  again  and  again,  that  this  is 
the  victory  which  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith. 
"  Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the  world,  but  he  that 
believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  ?  " 

His  feelings  having  been  a  good  deal  excited,  and  his 
weakness  evidently  great,  I  now  perceived  that  it  was 
time  for  us  to  part.  I  grasped  his  hand,  and  bid  him 
farewell,  in  the  humble  and  reverent  hope,  that  through 
unutterable  mercy,  we  shall  meet  again,  where  pain  and 
parting,  sorrow,  sin,  and  death,  are  no  more. 

And  now  my  dear  children,  store  up  these  memorable 
examples  in  your  hearts,  and  keep  this  little  volume  by 
you,  for  your  father's  sake,  to  remind  you,  in  days  to 
come,  of  that  Avhich  he  feels  to  be  precious  above  all 
things — the  redeeming  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

It  would  be  easy  enough  to  add  to  these  instances  of 
the  happy  work  of  true  religion  a  multitude  of  others. 
What  can  account  for  this  uniformity  of  Christian  ex- 
perience ?  Truth,  and  truth  alone.  May  it  be  yours  to 
know  and  love  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  !  And  may  it 
make  us  all  free— entirely  free— from  the  bondage  of  this 
corrupt  and  evil  world. 

Now,  therefore,  "  unto  Him  who  is  able  to  keep  you 
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from  falling,  and  to  present  you  faultless  before  the  pres- 
ence of  his  glory  with  exceeding  joy,  to  the  only  wise 
God  our  Saviour,  be  glory  and    majesty,  dominion  and 
power,  both  now  and  ever.     Amen. 
Farewell ! 

I  am  your  affectionate  father, 

J.  J.  G. 


